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“Report of the Committee on Probation with 
Special Reference to Juvenile Delinquency.”— 
Pursuant to a resolution of the Judicial Con- 
ference in October 1946, the Chief Justice of the 
United States appointed a Committee to study 
fa and make recommendations with reference to the 
general operation of federal probation and also 
to the specific problems of juvenile delinquency 
called to the attention of the Conference by the 
Attorney General. The thoughtfully-prepared re- 
port of the Committee is presented in this issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

“The Probation Officer and the Court.”—In 
this basically sound statement of the probation 
officer’s function in relation to the court, Fed- 
eral Judge Louis E. Goodman of the Northern 
District of California outlines what he considers 
are the main duties of the probation officer in 
his major responsibility of making presentence 
investigations and reports for the court. Judge 
Goodman brings to focus those factors which 
should be considered in developing the presen- 
tence investigation and discusses the probation 
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This Issue in Brief 


officer’s part in making recommendations for or 
against probation. 

“Probation: What It Can Do and What It 
Takes.”—Henry P. Chandler’s thoughtful and 
realistic analysis of probation work contains 
what we consider one of the most concise and 
meaningful definitions of the function of proba- 
tion and the probation officer we have ever read. 
Says Mr. Chandler: “The work of a probation 
officer is to give those in his charge the service 
of an understanding and helpful friend. Proba- 
tion as a method is nothing more than the appli- 
cation of the power of friendship, friendship 
that is compounded of sympathy and wisdom.” 
The progressively sound philosophy expressed 
throughout Mr. Chandler’s discourse is a chal- 
lenge not only to probation workers, but to all 
persons interested in delinquency and crime pre- 
vention and control as well. 

“Probation: A Present and Not a Punishment.”’ 
It is generally agreed that the mixed sentence— 
i.e., imprisonment on one count followed by pro- 
bation on another—has no place in any progres- 
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sive system of criminal justice. Probation was 
never intended for persons who required im- 
prisonment; parole—not probation—is the ap- 
proved method of providing postconfinement 
supervision and control. In a brief and to-the- 
point statement, Judge William Hawley Atwell 
of the Northern District of Texas explains why he 
considers the use of the “‘mixed sentence’ as con- 
trary to the fundamental concepts of probation. 

“Deferred Prosecution for Juvenile Offenders.” 
The much-talked-about “‘Brooklyn Plan’’—also 
known as “deferred prosecution”—is discussed 
by Chief Probation Officer Conrad P. Printzlien 
who more than 12 years ago collaborated in de- 
veloping the underlying philosophy and pro- 
cedures of the plan. Mr. Printzlien’s article is a 
descriptive and analytic account of a plan which 
enables the U. S. Attorney to spare deserving 
youthful offenders from the brand of a criminal 
record by deferring prosecution and placing them 
under a period of supervision, and dropping 
legal process (declining prosecution) on the 
satisfactory completion of the designated super- 
vision period. 

“What's This About Punishing Parents ?’’—Is 
delinquency largely traceable to delinquent par- 
ents? Should delinquent parents be punished? 
What happens when delinquent parents are pun- 
ished? These are among the questions answered 
by Toledo’s Domestic Relations and Juvenile 
Court Judge Paul W. Alexander in his realistic 
appraisal of Toledo’s 10 years’ experience in pun- 
ishing parents. 

“The Importance of Recognizing Delinquent 
Trends During Childhood.’—Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom is widely known for his contributions and 
writings in the field of child guidance and delin- 
quency. In the challenging article presented here, 
Dr. Thom contends that predispositions toward 
delinquent careers can be recognized in certain 
children in childhood, and “that the nearer to the 
source where the problem originated that therapy 
can be initiated, the more effective it is likely to 
be, and the less need there will be for the more 
complicated technique and long-time treatment.” 

“Your Reward—A Good Citizen.”’—In a lucid 
down-to-earth style U. S. Probation Officer Leo 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 


B. Blessing defines the task of the probatioy 
officer and recounts those qualifications of char. 
acter and personality he considers essential for 
effective probation work. Mr. Blessing offer; 
some practically sound hints for the probation 
officer who wants to “keep on his toes.” 

“The Relation of Judicial Selection to Success. 
ful Probation.”—The efficiency and success of 
probation depend on the judicious selection of 
persons placed on probation, asserts J. M. Master, 
federal probation officer in New York City, 
Basing his remarks on an extended and varied 
experience in the correctional field, Mr. Master 
calls attention to those factors in selection which 
are basic if probation is to serve the best in- 
terests of society, the court, and the individual 
offender. 

“Social Dynamics in Probation and Parole.”~— 
Dr. G. I. Giardini, Superintendent of Parole 
Supervision for the Pennsylvania Parole Board, 
believes that environment in the final analysis 
determines in a very definite way the patterns 
of behavior that an individual acquires and that 
it also defines his character and conduct. In his 
analysis he examines the respective roles played 
by endowment and environment and focusses 
light on the social situation as a factor in crime. 

“Easy Does It!’—A member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous writes for us another enlightening 
article on the A. A. program. In “Easy Does It!” 
he shows how A. A. works, describes its tech- 
niques, and explains how its meetings are con- 
ducted. His timely discussion of A. A. programs 
in prisons and for probationers and parolees is 
encouraging reading. 

“Veterans Administration Benefits for Proba- 
tioners and Parolees.’’—Of special interest to all 
correctional workers is Colonel John N. Andrews’ 
helpful summary and explanation of Veterans 
Administration benefits available to ex-service- 
men probationers, parolees, and prisoners who 
were separated from the armed forces with dis- 
charges under conditions other than dishonor- 
able. Colonel Andrews’ article will be a handy 
ready-reference in the probation and _ parole 
officer’s resource file. 
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Report of the Committee on Probation with 
Special Reference to Juvenile Delinquency’ 


O THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE OF SENIOR 
CIRCUIT JUDGES: 


Pursuant to a resolution of the Judicial Con- 
ference at its October session, 1946, the Chief 
Justice appointed your Committee to “study and 
make recommendations to the Conference relative 
to the specific problems of juvenile delinquency 
discussed by the Attorney General, and relative 
to the general operation of federal probation.” 

As the proceedings of the 1946 Conference dis- 
close, Attorney General Clark had called attention 
to the seriousness of the problems arising from ju- 
yenile delinquency, and had specifically adverted to 
the so-called “Brooklyn Plan,” under which a juve- 
nile offender who gives promise of being amenable 
tocorrection, is placed under supervision, directed 
by the United States Attorney. Meanwhile pro- 
secution is deferred, and later altogether dispensed 
with if the offender makes a satisfactory record. 

Your Committee does not consider it part of the 
business in hand to make any general study of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, its causes or the 
means by which it can be prevented and controlled. 
These wider aspects of the matter have been and 
are being dealt with by specialists in the field. In 
fact, the Attorney General, with the enthusiastic 
support of the President, has organized what is 
called the National Conference on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency, which bids fair to 
become a permanent institution to study and dis- 
seminate information concerning the subject, and 
to foster co-operation among all the agencies, state 
and federal, which are attempting to cope with the 
problem.! 


*Epiror’s Note: The Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit Judges 
directed at its September Session, 1947, that the report of the Committee 
be circulated throughout the judiciary as information, and for the 
purpose of discussion at the judicial conferences of the various circuits. 

Members of the Committee are District Judge Harold M. Kennedy, 
Chairman, and District Judges Bower Broaddus, Chase A. Clark, 
James P. MeGranery, Arthur J. Mellott. Clarence Mullins, and George 
C. Sweeney. 

The italic subheadings in the report as reproduced here are supplied 
by the editors of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

1. The Attorney General has, in fact. organized a bureau within the 
Department of Justice which acts as a unit to co-ordinate these ac- 
tivities. This Bureau headed by Miss Eunice Kennedy, has been most 
helpful to your Committee. 

2. Your Committee is not unmindful of the most recent report of 
the House Appropriations Committee, touching upon this matter, in 
which after recognizing that ‘‘the probation system is a vital segment 
of our judicial system,”’ that Committee went on to say: “It also feels, 
however, that Federal expenditures must be reduced. While the work- 
load of 114 probationers to 1 probation officer is seemingly high, it is 
arelative figure—50 to 75 probationers per probation officer could per- 
haps also be justified as a high workload. We must do the best we can 
with the means at our disposal.” 


Function of the Committee 


Your Committee conceives its mission to be a 
narrow one, namely, the consideration of federal 
probation and of juvenile delinquency from the 
point of view of the District Judge, based upon the 
cases which come before him, and the making of 
recommendations which may be helpful towards 
competent probation, and the efficient handling in 
the federal courts of juvenile cases in particular, 
with the means presently at hand.? Beyond doubt, 
it is the fact that an excessive case load is the most 
serious handicap which now confronts the Federal 
Probation Service. And it would be the height of 
unwisdom to neglect any opportunity to persuade 
the Congress that this is so, and to correct this 
handicap by securing personnel and facilities ad- 
equate to deal with the increasing duties of pro- 
bation officers. But your Committee must assume 
that there is no immediate prospect of such relief, 
and to shape its report on that assumption. 


Purpose of Juvenile Delinquency Laws 


It is the merest truism that the object of all 
juvenile delinquency statutes, state and federal, 
is to rescue and to cure the juvenile offender, and to 
prevent him from becoming a habitual criminal. 
To carry out these objects, any well-administered 
system places practically all the emphasis on super- 
vision, and very little, if any, upon punishment. 
It follows, that under an ideal system, there would 
be only a negligible number of cases requiring that 
the offender be placed in an institution; manifestly, 
the corrective process should operate under condi- 
tions not even remotely suggesting imprisonment. 
The Federal Probation System, then, is faced with 
a problem not easy to solve. Properly to carry out 
its functions with respect to juvenile offenders, it 
must allow for a very considerable amount of time 
spent in the supervision of such persons. Indeed it 
is obvious that, were it not for the requirements of 
economy, it would be almost essential to make 
provision that each probation office have on its 
staff a qualified person devoting most of his at- 
tention to juvenile offenders. But, since such a 
solution would mean greatly increased expendi- 
ture, it becomes necessary to discard it. This leaves 
as the only alternative some effort on the part of 
the District Judges to reduce the volume of work 
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allotted to the probation officers, so that additional 
time may be made available for only vitally neces- 
sary supervision, including the handling of juvenile 
offenders, if that is possible. And your Committee 
believes that it is quite feasible to bring about 
some reduction, at least, in the work load now car- 
ried by probation officers. 


Probation Officer Has Two Functions: To 
Investigate and to Supervise 


It has been often pointed out that a probation 
officer discharges two functions: to investigate and 
to supervise. Undoubtedly, an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the investigative work of the probation 
officer lies in the preparation of pre-sentence reports. 
It follows that if the District Judge is conscious of 
the duty to cut down, wherever possible, the scope 
and number of pre-sentence investigations, he can 
make available to his probation officer additional 
time which may be spent in essential supervisory 
work. This is by no means to suggest any doubt on 
the part of your Committee concerning the great 
value, indeed the indispensability of proper pre- 
sentence investigation and reports in many cases. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that pre-sentence 
reports form a part of the routine, and are necessary 
in every case. Manifestly, a judge who has presided 
at the trial of a cause and has heard the defendant 
testify may need no pre-sentence report to help 
him determine the quality and extent of the punish- 
ment required. And even where pleas are the bases 
of sentences, it is not uncommon to find that the 
proceedings in court have supplied the judge with 
quite adequate information about the crime and 
the defendant. In such circumstances, the routine 
preparation and submission of pre-sentence reports 
become sheer waste of time. Only the judge can 
prevent this waste. As sentence day approaches, if 
he is quite satisfied with the information at hand, 
he can, merely by notifying the probation officer, 
cut down the latter’s burden to some extent. 

And there is another phase of the investigative 
burden on probation officers which could be re- 
duced, namely, the investigation of statements 
made in connection with applications for reduction 
of sentence. Very often it will be found that such 
requests take on almost the flavor of factually 
complicated applications for new trials on the 
basis of newly discovered evidence. It seems to 
your Committee that once sentence has been im- 
posed, the facts underlying any application for 
resentence should be dealt with by the United 
States Attorney’s office, and that the investigation 


of the defendant’s claim should be made by the 
government agency charged with the case. 

To sum up what has been said thus far, it is the 
suggestion of your Committee that, wherever pos- 
sible, the District Judge should be alert to preserve 
a proper balance between the investigative and the 
supervisory functions of the probation officer, be- 
cause every hour wasted in investigation inevitably 
means an hour less to be devoted to useful and in- 
deed vital supervisory work. 


The Mixed Sentence 


It is clear, also, that more time could be spent 
upon the supervision of juvenile offenders if a 
means could be found to reduce the time necessary 
to be devoted to probationers generally. Your 
Committee believes that there are at least two ways 
by which time spent in the supervision of probation- 
ers generally can be reduced. In the first place, it 
sometimes happens that the sentencing judge im- 
poses a mixed sentence, that is, imprisonment on 
one count, and probation on another. Or what is 
practically the same thing, sometimes offenders 
who are very unlikely to be aided by probation are, 
nevertheless, placed under the supervision of the 
probation officer. Your Committee finds it difficult 
to reconcile with the theory behind probation a 
sentence under which the offender serves a term in 
prison and, after his release, commences a period 
of probation. It would seem that if the prison sen- 
tence is justifiable, then probation is not, and if 
probation is desirable, then the jail sentence is a 
mistake. And to use probation in the case of an 
offender who neither needs it nor is aided by it, so 
your Committee thinks, is contradiction in terms. 


Length of Probation Periods 


Another practice which, in the judgment of your 
Committee, has a tendency to lessen the time avail- 
able for supervision by the prebation officer is the 
use of very long periods of probation. Cases where 
protracted terms of probation are useful should, on 
principle, be very rare indeed. It would seem doubt- 
ful that any offender, juvenile or adult, whose case 
requires supervision for a period of more than 2 
years to rehabilitate him should ordinarily be placed 
on probation. And so, probation terms which are 
over-long mean that the probation officer must 
devote considerable time to interviews with and 
reports on probationers in whose cases he already 
has reached a favorable conclusion. It is the opinion 
of your Committee that probation should be grant- 
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ad only to eligible offenders, and then only for such 
length of time as in the opinion of the court will 
be required for the rehabilitation of the offenders. 

On the assumption, then, that needless investi- 
sation and needless supervision have been reduced 
‘0a minimum in order that the greatest time pos- 
sible may be devoted to the supervision of offenders, 
consideration ought to be given to the question 
whether still other means exist by which the efficacy 
of federal probation over all offenders, juveniles and 
others, can be increased. This brings your Commit- 
tee to a matter which it considers ef the utmost 
importance, involving as it does the demands placed 
not only upon the probation system but also upon 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. More than that, 
this matter touches the proper division of respon- 
sibility between the federal government, on the one 
hand, and the states, on the other, in dealing with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


Local Responsibility for Prevention and 
Control of Delinquency 


On principle, it seems scarcely debatable that 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency, and 
handling of juvenile offenders are matters primarily 
of local concern. It is undeniable, or so it seems to 
your Committee, that there is, or should be, a 
direct ratio between the efficiency with which these 
(and like problems) are handled, and the degree of 
intimacy between the ageney handling them and 
the community in which they arise. To state the 
matter in another way, vour Committee believes 
that, absent unusual cireumstances the village can 
deal with problems like juvenile delinquency better 
than the county, and the county better than the 
state. If your Committee is right in this, there 
should not be the slightest reluctance on the part of 
federal officials to turn over to local agencies, wher- 
ever possible, the handling of juvenile offenders. 
This is not to shirk a duty; in fact, it is to recognize 
and earry out a duty. Such procedure has the clear 
sanction of statute.’ But figures furnished by the 
Bureau of Prisonst seem to show that out of 3,891 
juvenile cases handled in 1946 by the federal courts 
only 558 were diverted to local authority. This 
proportion seems remarkably low, especially in the 
light of the facet, apparently established by the 


The diversion of juvenile offenders to local ES courts is ex- 
press! y approved and, in fact, encouraged by 18 U. . A., § 662a. 


These figures are published in a report calle : - ederal Prisons, 
ee by Mr. James V. Bennett. head of the Bureau of Prisons, to 
Attor ney General Tom C. Clark. The figures relating to juvenile of- 
fenders are to be found at tables 28-32 inclusive. 
5. For example, Table 30 of the tables referred to (See footnote 4) 
hows that of the 3.891 offenses handled in 1946, 2.011 involved viola- 
tions of the National Automobile Theft Act. 


same statistics, that a very large proportion of 
juveniles were charged with offenses which, in all 
likelihood, constituted violations both of state and 
federal law.° No doubt the low proportion of divert- 
ed cases may be explained by the fact that in some 
communities inadequate facilities are maintained 
by loeal authority. But it is barely possible that the 
low diversion figure is traceable to reluctance on 
the part of federal authority to invoke the assist- 
ance of local authority. If such reluctance exists, 
vour Committee suggests that it has no real basis, 
and in practice may produce unfortunate results. 
That this is so can be demonstrated by consider- 
ation of certain threshold problems present in many 
cases of juvenile delinquency, where bad home 
environment, or want of any home environment, is 
probably one cause of the offender's plight. 


Need for Adequate Detention and 
Foster Home Facilities 

It is needless to observe that Congress would 
never, in all probability, sanction the employment 
of federal funds to create and maintain special] 
facilities for the temporary detention of juveniles 
whose cases are aWaiting disposition. To do so 
would be to parallel, at least in very many instances, 
local facilities already adequate for the purpose. 
It-is idle to discuss whether such an institutional 
program would violate traditional concepts con- 
cerning the proper dividing line between state 
functions and federal functions. The hard fact is 
that economy forbids it. Therefore, unless the 
diversion procedure is utilized to the utmost, 
there will be many cases where federal juvenile 
offenders, whose cases are under investigation and 
awaiting disposition, and who cannot be released in 
the custody of some dependable relative or friend, 
must necessarily be confined, along with habitual 
criminals, in common jails. Special federal facilities 
for such temporary detention do not exist, and, as 
has been pointed out, In all likelihood will never 
exist. It follows that in states and communities 
where shelters for juvenile offenders are properly 
maintained, the federal judge simply has no al- 
ternative to the use of local facilities, unless the 
temporary detention of the offender under the tute- 
lage of habitual criminals can be ealled an alter- 
native. 

Again, there is and can be no federal counter- 
part on a wide scale to the use of foster homes, 
very often a solution to the problem of the juvenile 
offender who has possibility of rehabilitation, but 
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whose home environment is bad or lacking alto- 
gether. 

In a word, the handling of the juvenile offender 
is peculiarly a local problem, and, barring certain 
exceptions, local funds have been spent generously 
to maintain institutions and facilities peculiarly 
qualified to deal with that problem. The federal 
government does not and cannot maintain similar 
facilities. It is, therefore, clear that federal hand- 
ling of juvenile offenders should be the exception 
rather than the rule. Failure to divert cases, where 
local facilities exist and can be utilized, may be 
quite unfair to the juvenile offender himself, to say 
nothing of the fact that it unnecessarily burdens 
federal probation and institutional facilities al- 
ready over-loaded. 


Chamber Hearings for Youthful Offenders 


Turning now to the administration of the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act in the federal courts, your 
Committee is of the opinion that the trial tech- 
nique used should be as far removed from formal 
court procedure as possible. Once the juvenile of- 
fender has elected this mode of trial, it should be 
brought home to him in every proper way that he 
does not have quite the status of the ordinary pris- 
oner at the bar. And obviously, this atmosphere 
cannot be created unless, by ordinary, hearings are 
held in chambers under the sanction of the act. 
Competent counsel should, of course, be assigned, 
and the question of guilt or innocence assayed under 
the same strict safeguards that would obtain at 
hearings in open court. But this once accomplished, 
and in cases where the guilt of the offender is plain, 
as very often it is, the aim should be to go behind 
the naked fact of guilt and to determine, if possible, 
what brought about the offense itself. This, again, 
can scarcely be done in the formal atmosphere of 
the courtroom. 


Plan of Deferred Prosecution 


Your Committee, having been specifically charged 
with the duty to consider the specific problems 
raised by the Attorney General at the 1946 Con- 
ference, now sets out its views on the “Brooklyn 
Plan” of deferred prosecution. At an earlier point, 
there is a passage in this report giving the gist of 
that plan, which is based on the belief that very 
often it is wiser not to prosecute juveniles, at all, 
even as juvenile delinquents; that in many in- 
stances, offenders are capable of correction without 
prosecution; and that if prior to trial and conviction 
such juveniles are placed under supervision, pros- 


ecution becomes unnecessary. It can be seen that 
this plan represents a logical extension of one the. 
ory behind statutory distinctions between juvenile 
delinquency and felony. The framers of these stat- 
utes were persuaded that it is a mistake to put the 
brand of felony upon youthful offenders because 
very often that brand alone makes rehabilitation 
unlikely or impossible. The argument for deferred 
prosecution then runs that if it is better not to 
brand the juvenile offender as a felon, it is better 
still not to brand him at all, not even with the 
stigma of juvenile delinquency. And the plan of 
deferred prosecution undeniably possesses decided 
and obvious advantages. 

These advantages can best be demonstrated by 
recounting one instance where the plan was used, 
and used successfully. It had been discovered by 
government agents that a certain section of a large 
city was being liberally supplied with counterfeit 
five-cent pieces. The source of these counterfeits 
was eventually found to be the home of a respect- 
able businessman, and the counterfeiter his 16- 
year-old son. It developed that the boy was an 
honor student in a technical high school, and that 
one of the classroom projects carried out under the 
supervision of a teacher of applied physics was the 
making of coins. It may be scarcely believable, but 
the boy displayed to the agents a mimeographed 
lesson sheet explaining very clearly how to manu- 
facture passable five-cent pieces. Under the en- 
couragement of his playmates, apparently without 
personal commercial motive, the student had set 
up a small plant in his own cellar. There was an 
unlimited outlet for his product, because the coins 
could be used in turnstiles, juke boxes, vending 
machines and telephone boxes. 

The head of the school system readily agreed, 
at the private suggestion of the local United States 
Attorney and the head of the local enforcement 
agency, that the course in applied physics would 
thereafter be modified by the substitution of a 
project or experiment not quite so susceptible to 
misuse. But there still remained the question wheth- 
er it was fair to treat this as a case of juvenile 
delinquency, even though the boy’s technical guilt 
was plain. The decision was to utilize the deferred 
prosecution method. The boy reported faithfully 
to the probation officer over the course of a year, 
his conduct was exemplary, and his standing in 
school and in the community remained unimpaired. 

It can be said that this is an extreme example 
and it is. But it illustrates the fact that there are 
instances where the possibility of rehabilitation, 
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without even the informal procedure of a juvenile 
delinquency prosecution, is so plain that all pro- 
cedures, except supervision, should be discarded. 
Seemingly, the most patent flaw in the scheme 
of deferred prosecution lies in the fact that it has 
no specific sanction in any statute. It may, there- 
fore, happen that some prosecutors will be at first 
reluctant to use this method, even in a most de- 
srving case. But this defect in the procedure is 
more apparent than real, because any United States 
Attorney has the right to decline prosecution in a 
proper case, especially when the Attorney General 
has sanctioned this course after a review of the 
facts. And it seems doubtful that any statute, how- 
ever carefully worded, could ever be a substitute 
for good judgment and competent administration 
of the office of prosecutor, which, after all, are the 
qualities principally involved in the safe use of the 
scheme of deferred prosecution. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that the plan 
just discussed is extremely valuable, and that the 
use of it should be encouraged. Some of the criteria 
which might well indicate that a given juvenile is a 
proper subject for this technique are obvious. Your 
Committee thinks, for example, that the plan 
should never be used except for first offenders, and 
in cases where there is a reasonably good home 
background, or adequate substitute. Your Com- 
mittee doubts that deferred prosecution ought to 
be used where there is a strong likelihood that the 
juvenile has sustained delinquency traits and, 
although technically a first offender, is actually a 
recidivist who has been caught for the first time. 
It would be presumptuous and unwise for your 
Committee to set definite and irrevocable standards 
for the use of the procedure, and it does not attempt 
to do so in what has just been said. In the opinion 
of your Committee, the success of any given appli- 
cation of the scheme of deferred prosecution de- 
pends upon the good judgment of the prosecutor. 
It is manifestly desirable that, before making his 
decision, he should confer with the probation of- 
ficer, and should secure the consent of the Attorney 
General. And it is of course desirable that the pro- 
bation officer should have the approval of the court 
to the supervision of such cases. 

Once the decision to employ the plan has been 
taken, your Committee sees no objection what- 
ever to supervision by the probation officer of the 
juvenile involved. It is obvious to the Committee 
that, wisely administered, the scheme of deferred 
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prosecution will have a strongly beneficial effect 
upon the administration of federal justice. One 
concrete example will disclose the basis for this 
latter opinion. It is certainly true in metropolitan 
communities, for example, that a large proportion 
of juvenile offenses consists of the theft of govern- 
ment checks (social security payments, etc.). This 
type of federal crime is likely to be repeated time 
after time by offenders who have not been caught, 
or even by those who have. Every successful appli- 
cation of the deferred prosecution scheme is quite 
apt not only to rehabilitate the offender but also to 
reduce the work of government agencies, and, 
therefore, the expense of investigating and pros- 
ecuting such cases. To your Committee this suggests 
that the government gets value received, to put 
the matter on the lowest plane, in return for what- 
ever time is spent by the probation officer in any 
sort of successful supervision of juvenile offenders. 


Qualifications of Probation Officers 


At the meeting of the Judicial Conference in 
September, 1941, the Chief Justice appointed a 
special committee to deal with the standards of 
qualifications of probation officers. This committee, 
headed by Judge Magruder, prepared and filed a 
report, so clear and so complete, that your present 
Committee simply adopts it and reiterates it, as if 
it were set forth in full as part of this report. There 
is nothing we can add to it, except possibly a sug- 
gestion which may prevent any inadvertent de- 
parture (in the appointment of probation officers) 
from the standards upon which Judge Magruder’s 
report insists. Your Committee is of the belief that 
when vacancies occur in probation offices, it may 
well be that the appointing judge has no means 
adequately to pass upon the qualifications of candi- 
dates. Whether or not this be so, it certainly seems 
desirable that a judge, called upon to make such 
an appointment, should have the benefit of the 
resources of the Administrative Office. The Direc- 
tor has on his staff a Chief of Probationé fully alive 
to the demands upon local probation officers, the 
problems which confront them, and the qualifi- 
cations which confront them, and the qualifications 
which they ought to possess. Scrutiny of the appli- 
cant’s record by the Administrative Office, and an 
interview between the applicant and someone act- 
ing in the Director’s behalf would be the means of 
supplying the appointing judge with an unbiased 
and professional appraisement of a candidate’s 
qualifications for employment, an employment 
which is strictly professional in its nature. 
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If there is the least doubt about the professional 
competence or integrity of a candidate for appoint- 
ment as a probation officer, it is hardly to be con- 
ceived that any judge would take the enormous 
responsibility of making the appointment. The 
probation oflicer, particularly in the case of juve- 
niles, is charged with the complicated and vital 
task of checking and diverting criminal proclivities. 
3v the same token, he has in his hands the good 
reputation of the administration of federal justice. 
That reputation can be more quickly and publicly 
tarnished by incompetent supervision of potential 
criminals at large in the community than in any 
other way that readily suggests itself. 


Recommendations of the Cominittee 
Your Committee fully appreciates the difficulty 
of framing recommendations in concrete form to 
summarize what has said 
matters dealt with are delicate in the sense that the 


been heretofore. The 
fate of the prisoner at the bar is peculiarly a matter 
in the conscience of the sentencing judge, and no 
sentencing judge takes kindly to even the semblance 
of advice touching the performance of such a grave 
duty. Since the responsibility is his, and his alone, 
even the most deferential advice may to him take 
on the guise of irresponsible interference. Yet the 
reports of J. Edgar Hoover (mentioned by the 
President in his letter to Attorney General Clark 
prior to the opening of the National Conference on 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency) 
make plain, to quote the President, “that the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency is of serious concern 
to the whole country.” This being so, and the Feder- 
al System being one of the principal means of deal- 
ing with that grave problem, your Committee 
makes bold to submit the following recommend- 
ations in the form of six resolutions and one sug- 
gestion: 

(1) Resolved, that the Judicial Conference rec- 
ommend to the various District Courts, that the 
total demands upon the probation officers for in- 
vestigations and supervision be considered in con- 
ferences between the judges and the chief probation 
officers or the probation staffs and steps taken to 
maintain a fair balance between the time given to 
each; that to this end, in districts in which the 
work load is excessive, the courts dispense with pre- 
sentence investigations in cases in which they are 
less needed or helpful in order that the probation 
officers may have the time that is requisite for the 
supervision of probationers both adult and juve- 
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nile, and parolees who are also under the law a part 
of their responsibility. 

(2) Resolved further, that the Judicial Confer. 
ence recommend to the various District Courts 
that, wherever possible, offenders should be placed 
upon probation only where no jail sentence is jm- 
posed, and where there is a strong likelihood that 
probation is necessary; and that the time of proba- 
tion be limited to the period reasonably necessary 
to ensure that its purpose has been accomplished: 
all to the end that additional time may be made 
available to probation officers for strictly neces- 
supervision, including that of vouthful of- 
fenders. 

(3) Resolved further, that the Judicial Conference 
recommend to the various District Courts that in 
cases of juvenile delinquency, offenders should be 
diverted to local courts and agencies wherever 
possible. 

(4) Resolved further, that the Judicial Conference 
recommend to the various District Courts that 
hearings in cases of juvenile delinquency should 
be informal, and held in chambers, wherever pos- 
sible. 

(5) Resolved further, that it is the sense of the 
Judicial Conference that probation officers, in 
cases where the United States Attorney has elected 
to defer prosecution of juvenile delinquents, should 
with the approval of the court supervise such de- 
linquents at the request of the United States 
Attorney for a period not to exceed one year in 
case. 

(6) Resolved further, that as vacancies occur 
among probation officers, the Judicial Conference 
recommends that, prior to the filling of any such 
vacancy, the District Judge concerned should 
secure the views of the Admisistrative Office on the 
candidate’s eligibility and qualifications, and that 
before filling any such vacancy, he should give full 
consideration to the views and recommendations of 
the Administrative Office. 

(7) In view of the considerable proportion of 
federal offenders who are placed on probation, the 
conduct of probation is an important part of the 
administration of criminal justice in the federa! 
courts. The pre-sentence part of the work of pro- 
bation officers comes under the constant observa- 
tion of the judges. The work of supervision is car- 
ried on outside of their view and is not so familiar 
to them. As an aid to a better understanding on the 
part of the judges of all phases of probation work. 
vour Committee suggests that probation be one 0! 
the subjects upon the programs of the judicia. 
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conferences of the circuits in 1948, except in the 
Fifth Circuit, where this was done in 1947. Your 
Committee is convinced that a discussion of this 
nature in which the Probation Division of the Ad- 
ministrative Office and representative probation 
officers would be given an opportunity to partici- 
pate, with the judges, would be helpful to all con- 


cerned and would be conducive to the effectiveness 
of the probation work. 


Respectfully submitted for the Committee. 


HAROLD M. KENNEDY 
Brooklyn, New York, Chairman 


August 21, 1947. 


The Probation Officer and the Court’ 


By JUDGE LouIs E. GOODMAN 
United States District Court, Northern District of California 


RIOR to 1925, federal district judges had no 
statutory authority to suspend the imposition 
or execution of sentence in criminal cases and place 
defendants upon probation. The Act of March 4, 
1925 opened a new road for the rehabilitation of 
youthful and first-time offenders. A new arm was 
added to the court. The probation officer became a 
part of the court, appointed by and responsible to 
it. By the statute, duties and responsibilities of vi- 
tal importance were placed upon the probation offi- 
cer. But it must be remembered that such duties 
and prerogatives were made and are a part of the 
functioning of the judicial process. The theory, al- 
though well-meaning, that probation is a social proc- 
ess is not, in my opinion, correct. The objective of 
the judicial process is to do justice—justice to the 
people of the United States and justice to the in- 
dividual. In the case of offenders, a nice balance 
must be struck—the needs and protection of society 
on one side of the scale, the rehabilitation of the of- 
fender on the other. To make a good citizen out of 
a bad or wayward citizen adds to the total of good 
citizenry and thus increases the weight of the scale 
in which the needs and protection of society are 
measured. 
The relationship of the judge and probation of- 
ficer in this judicial process is the rather narrow 
theme I wish to present. 


Factors to Consider in Developing the 
Presentence Investigation 
The main duty of the probation officer, function- 
ing as an arm of the court, is to make presentence 
investigations and reports. As provided in Rule 32 
of the Rules of Criminal Procedure, the presentence 
*An address delievered August 25, 1947, at the In-Service Training 


Institute conducted by the Federal Probation Service at the University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif., August 25 to 29, 1947. 


report to the court is made before the imposition 
of sentence or the granting of probation. It may 
serve the purpose of providing the judge with in- 
formation helpful in determining the nature and 
extent of punishment. It also may serve as the basis 
for the recommendation of the probation officer as 
to the granting of probation. It frequently happens 
that a judge needs or desires background inform- 
ation and data concerning a defendant especially 
for the purpose of determining the character and 
extent of punishment. In that situation, the pro- 
bation officer has a special function to perform. He 
becomes a collector and investigator of facts and 
other information. His responsibility in so doing is 
grave. Any substantial mistake as to the correct 
background information concerning a defendant 
may result in the court’s imposing either too severe 
or too lenient a sentence. He should be wary of 
hearsay information except as to those matters 
wherein hearsay information may be of some value, 
such as reputation for diligence, promptness, faith- 
fulness, and other intangibles entitled to consider- 
ation in evaluating character. He must, of course, 
be meticulous to verify the correctness of inform- 
ation as to family, health, education, habits, and 
former infractions of the law. He must not be parti- 
san. He is not presenting a brief or an argument to 
the judge. His presentation of the facts and in- 
formation must be impartial. He neither pleads the 
cause of the defendant nor does he present excuses 
for prior conduct of the defendant, save as they 
may bear upon previous dispositions of prior com- 
plaints or charges against the defendant. 


Responsibility in Making Recommendations 
For or Against Probation 


If, however, a presentence investigation is or- 
dered by the court for the purpose of determining 
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whether or not probation should be granted, the 
function and responsibility of the probation officer 
becomes heavier and graver. He then has a double 
duty. He must investigate in the same manner that 
he investigates for a presentence report. He must 
assemble his data, information, and facts in the 
same manner; but then he must go further. Upon 
the basis of the facts which he has arrayed and upon 
an appraisal which he himself makes of the de- 
fendant, he must submit his recommendation for 
or against probation to the court. His talks with 
the defendant; his deductions with respect to the 
personal characteristics, health, and appearance of 
the defendant enter into his estimate as to the 
eligibility of the defendant for probation. 


Occasionally, when I have referred cases to the 
probation officer for a report and recommendation 
as to probation, I have noted that the probation 
officer’s recommendation against probation is based 
upon the nature of the offense, of which the de- 
fendant has been adjudged or to which he has plead- 
ed guilty. This practice, although it infrequently 
occurs, appears to me unwise, and not inducive to 
proper decision as to probation for the obvious 
reason that if the nature of the offense is such as not 
to warrant probation, it is a matter for the judge to 
decide. In such case, there need not be any refer- 
ence to the probation officer for the purpose of 
recommending probation. The judge can make a 
decision in that regard in the first instance. The 
recommendation of the probation officer for or 
against probation should be solely on the basis of 
the defendant’s eligibility by reason of his past 
habits and personal qualities. 

In many cases, the recommendation of the pro- 
bation officer with respect to probation is accepted 
by the judge. Occasionally, however, the judge 
rejects the recommendation or accepts it in a modi- 
fied form. The probation officer in such event should 
not feel any chagrin, for the decision of the judge 
may be based upon other considerations than those 
upon which the probation officer rested his recom- 
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mendation. Nor should the probation officer fee] 
aggrieved in the event the judge increases or de- 
creases the term of probation recommended by the 
probation officer, nor if the judge eliminates or adds 
conditions of probation from or to those suggested 
or recommended. Likewise, it is pertinent to com- 
ment that the judgment of the court, in a case 
where the presentence report only has been made, 
may be more severe or more lenient than the pro- 
bation officer feels it should have been upon the 
basis of his investigation. 


Considerations of the Court in Passing Judgment 


These, however, are aspects of the judicial proc- 
ess wherein considerations other than those dis- 
closed in or apparent from the presentence report 
shape the judge’s decision. The deterrent effect of 
the judgment to be rendered must be taken into 
account by the judge. The relationship of the judg- 
ment in a particular case to judgments in similar 
cases is a matter to which the judge gives his 
thought and consideration. The nature of the stat- 
ute involved, its purpose, its impact, if any, upon 
public policy, the Congressional intent, the mis- 
chief which Congress has sought to reach in some 
particular enactment—all of these also are factors 
of importance which shape the decision. The judge’s 
function in such matters departs sharply from and 
may be at variance with the report or recommend- 
ation of the probation officer. 


Above All Things is Justice 


But, by and large, the function of the judge and 
probation officer correlate themselves to merge into 
the good purpose of accomplishing justice. 

“Above all things is justice,” said David W. 
Field. “Success is a good thing. Wealth is good also, 
honor is better, but justice excels them all.” 

The part that the probation officer plays in this 
all-important goal of human relations should ever 
be to him a source of satisfaction and of content- 
ment. 


ROBATION as a form of treatment has a very poor chance to succeed 
unless care is exercised in selecting those to whom it shall be applied. The 
presentence investigations are the most important aid to the court in this 
selective process. The recognition of individual treatment and consideration 
should be the basis for any presentence investigation. 
—JUDGE F. RYAN DUFFY 
U. S. District Court, Eastern District of Wisconsin 
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Probation: What It Can Do and What It Takes’ 


By HENRY P. CHANDLER 
Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts, Washington, D. C. 


AM GLAD to join with you in your consider- 
ation of ways to help youth. The developments 

of the last few years, particularly the atomic bomb, 
have brought home to us that no matter what 
material conveniences we have, however much 
wealth the country may amass, they count for little 
unless we have a strong and virtuous people. The 
psalmist was right when he said, “Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 

Throughout the civilized world men have been 
able to utilize natural forces to a degree that is un- 
paralleled. The telephone and the radio transmit 
sound around the globe; the automobile, the rail- 
road, and now the airplane, span distances at ever 
increasing speed. The possibilities of atomic fission 
for peace as well as for war are almost beyond 
thought. Life on the material side is varied and 
interesting to a degree that would have been in- 
conceivable even as late as a half century ago. 

But with all this richness of the physical environ- 
ment, there is a fear gnawing at our hearts, and not 
only at ours but at the hearts of men everywhere. 
Over us hangs the dread that the machines which 
we have devised will get out of control, and in the 
-hands of enemies will be turned to our destruction. 
So a great desire for security is arising. We would 
give much of our luxury and many of our thrills to 
know that we are safe. We realize that this can only 
be when men and nations are willing to live accord- 
ing to what is right, in fairness one to another. This 
is the truth expressed by Isaiah in the 17th and 18th 
verses of the 32d chapter of his prophecy, as 
follows: 


And the work of righteousness shall be peace; and 
the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
for ever. And my people shall dwell in a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet rest- 
ing places. 


The problem of establishing a stable order in the 
world is so large that it seems altogether beyond us 
and we are tempted to throw up our hands in futil- 
ity. The conference which you are holding here on 
youth, how to help it grow up soundly, is evidence 
that you do not yield to any such attitude. You 
recognize that the world is made up of myriad cells; 
that although we do not touch many, we can do 
something in the one in which we live, and that 


*An address by Mr. Chandler before the Conference on American 
Youth, Huntsville, Alabama, October 16, 1947. 
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making that what it ought to be is the best contri- 
bution that we can offer toward a better world. You 
also recognize that what the world will be in 10, 20, 
30 years depends upon what becomes of the youth of 
today. You are marshalling your abilities and patri- 
otism for a concerted effort to help it in your area. 

There is little that I can do to aid you. But I 
can and do express my conviction that what you 
are undertaking is in many ways the most impor- 
tant task before the country. Nothing else would so 
strengthen the influence of the United States in 
fostering freedom in the world, as to present in 
countless communities like this, the picture of 
youth growing up to useful and generous living, and 
people, all races and all classes, dwelling together 
in justice and friendship. 

I have chosen to speak of probation as one of the 
means toward such an end because it happens to be 
the one with which I am most familiar. When I 
was practicing law in Illinois 20 years ago, I became 
interested as a citizen in improving the adminis- 
tration of juvenile probation in that state. In my 
present office I am responsible for the financial 
support of the system of probation in the federal 
courts. I have been unable to view this as a mere 
business matter. Seeing the value of probation in 
the treatment of many types of offenders, I have 
been impelled to learn all I could about it, and to 
do my utmost to help the judges and the probation 
officers make the most of it. Now I present it to you 
as something to consider in setting up means of 
crime prevention in your communities and state. 


Community's Responsibility for Growing Youth 


I admit and emphasize at the outset that pro- 
bation alone will by no means solve the problem of 
crime. Probation belongs with imprisonment as a 
correctional process for individuals whose delin- 
quency is so far advanced that they have violated 
the criminal laws. A program of crime prevention 
must begin much farther back, and surround young 
people with influences that will keep them from 
ever getting to that point. Homes in which fathers 
and mothers set a right example in their own con- 
duct and there is thought and love for their chil- 
dren; effective schools fostering sound bodies and 
sound minds; churches in whose programs there is 
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understanding of youth and largeheartedness as 
well as piety, these are the real bulwarks against 
crime. 

Moreover, each community needs to accept 
responsibility for seeing that the requisites for nor- 
mal childhood are generally diffused and not con- 
fined to the well-to-do, or the families of any partic- 
ular class or locality. Sufficient nourishment, 
opportunities for play and sport and guidance in 
them, channels for venting energy in ways that are 
helpful—children need all of these, and are likely 
to grow up deformed physically or morally, or both, 
if they do not have them. We cannot safely ignore 
bad conditions “‘on the other side of the tracks” or 
the injury of children from excessive poverty in our 
communities. 

I of course advocate no leveling program: it 
would be impracticable and not in accordance with 
the free enterprise which we cherish. But I say that 
children and youth have minimum needs for food, 
schooling, supervised recreation, outlets for con- 
structive self-expression, which we disregard at 
our peril. To let children grow up without them is 
to sow the wind, and we can be very sure that we 
shall reap the whirlwind in heightened crime. So I 
believe that any community which is wise will see 
to it that no children within its borders are barred 
from these requisites by poverty or any other 
limitation. The best way to combat crime is to 
remedy the conditions that breed it. 

But we are far today from the ideal in this re- 
spect; we have a long way to go. Moreover, when 
all is done that can be done to improve our com- 
munities and foster sound character, there will be 
individuals who do not conform to the accepted 
patterns and break the laws. That is where cor- 
rectional methods come in: imprisonment and pro- 
bation. 


Role of Probation in Criminal Justice 


There used to be a widespread misapprehension 
(I do not think it is so common now) that probation 
is merely leniency. It was thought of as letting the 
wrongdoer off on grounds of mercy. There may be 
an element of compassion in probation, and com- 
passion in proper cases may become governments 
as well as individuals. But primarily probation is a 
species of treatment like imprisonment, the object 
of which is to protect society. It cannot be justified 
unless it serves that purpose. We do not wish to be 
harsh toward criminals; we know that often their 
offending is the result of hard conditions against 
which we might not have been able to stand up any 
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more than they. We do well to remind ourselves of 
the reputed remark of an Englishman in the six- 
teenth century, who on seeing an evildoer on his 
way to the place of execution, exclaimed, ‘“‘But for 
the grace of God there goes John Bradford.” Stil] 
we have a duty to protect the law-abiding majority 
against further depredations by those who have 
committed crime. So if imprisonment would better 
serve the purpose than probation, we have no right 
to grant probation, though it might be and generally 
is preferred by the offenders. 

But it does not take much knowledge of imprison- 
ment and probation to disclose that probation in 
many cases is a more efficacious means of protecting 
society than imprisonment. The best assurance 
against future crimes is a change of heart on the 
part of the offender, his rehabilitation. For many 
offenders, especially beginners and those less con- 
firmed in delinquency, this is more likely to come 
about through probation than through imprison- 
ment. 

Imprisonment to be sure protects society against 
crimes by the offender while he is confined. But 
except for the most serious crimes, usually murder 
of an aggravated nature, all persons who go into 
prison, come out sooner or later, and usually after 
a comparatively short time, measured by the span 
of a man’s life. If when they come out they have 
more hate in their hearts, and are more dangerous 
than when they went in, society is not protected 
in the long run by their imprisonment. That this is 
true in practice is shown by the frequency of re- 
cidivism among prison inmates. The life of many 
of them consists of a series of crimes, separated by 
vacations in prison. 


Disadvantages of Imprisonment 

There are reasons why imprisonment is not a 
very effective means of reform. For one thing, when 
offenders are herded together, it is hard to avoid 
the contaminating influence of one upon another, 
In all progressive prison systems there is a policy 
of classifying inmates according to age and other 
factors. The effort is to separate the more inveterate 
and hardened offenders from those younger in 
crime. But these practices can be only partially 
successful. A kind of fraternity of criminals de- 
velops. Glamor attaches to the more notorious, and 
not infrequently the novitiates get ideas of how to 
commit further and, as they hope, more successful 
crimes when they come out. Probation rightly 
supervised avoids this criminal association and so 
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saves the offender from one rather serious obstacle 
to his reform. 

Prison treatment has another marked disad* 
vantage: that is the sharp difference between life 
within the prison walls and life outside. In the 
prison every action of the inmate is regulated by 
schedule which is provided for him and with which 
he has only to comply. Outside he has to set his 
own schedule. Many a man who is a model prisoner 
and earns the maximum time from his sentence for 
good behavior, who seems entirely inoffensive and 
well-intentioned in the institution, proves absolute- 
ly unable to regulate his conduct, and falls into new 
crime when he comes out. It may be questioned 
whether there is not a subconscious urge drawing 
men of this type back into prison for the relief 
from indiv‘dual responsibility which it affords. This 
is not the kind of training most likely to prepare 
men to live in a normal society where they have to 
make their own decisions and develop their own 
moral controls. 


Probation a System of Personal Guidance 


Probation is an alternative method of correction- 
al treatment designed to do this. It is essentially a 
system of personal guidance carried on without 
prison walls. Prisons are not merely places of con- 
finement. They are replete with personal services: 
medical examination and treatment, schooling for 
those who would profit by it, instruction in trades 
and religious ministry from the chaplains for those 
who will take it. A probation officer supervising 
many probationers of varying ages and needs, 
manifestly cannot provide directly in his own person 
all these and many other services which may be 
helpful. What he can do and what is his function, 
is to become intimately acquainted with each pro- 
bationer and give to him the counsel and assistance 
that will help him to develop the best that is in 
him. If there is a physical defect he wi!l try to se- 
cure medical help, perhaps through a free clinic 
or the charitable service of a hospital. He must 
know employment conditions and he will help the 
probationer to obtain work of a kind for which he 
is suited. Perhaps there are domestic difficulties or 
trouble with the children. The probation officer 
with understanding and tact may be able to help 
the probationer resolve these problems. If they are 
too baffling for him he will call in the help of a 


‘amily welfare agency. In short, the work of a pro- 
‘ation officer is to give to those in his charge the 


service of an understanding and helpful friend, 
Probation as a method is nothing more than the 


application of the power of friendship, friendship 
that is compounded of sympathy and wisdom. 


Do you say that that may be all very well for the 
unspoiled, but it is much too fragile a thing for 
criminals? I say to you that results are showing it 
is the best means of rehabilitating a substantial 
proportion of delinquents that has yet been found. 
Kindness in probation does not at all mean weak- 
ness or softness. Admonition and reproof have 
their place in the methods of the probation officer. 
If there is unyielding resistance, the probation is 
revoked and the probationer is committed to prison 
as the only recourse for giving society present pro- 
tection, even though it is temporary. But the num- 
ber of these cases is relatively small. In the federal 
system about 40 percent of persons convicted are 
being placed on probation, and the proportion of 
revocations of probation in the fiscal year ended 
June 30th last was only 4.1 percent, about 1 in 25. 

In the last issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, Mr. 
Robert Gibbs, Chief Probation Officer of Leicester, 
England, writes of the progress of probation in that 
country, and of the change in conception from that 
of the early probation officers. He says: 

Through the years probation as a method of treat- 
ing the lawbreaker and particularly the juvenile of- 
fender, has proved to be highly successful and it is 
estimated today that some 50 percent of those com- 
ing to our juvenile courts are dealt with in this way. 
Our conception of probation has become far more 
comprehensive than those early pioneers ever im- 
agined. Men and women with a sense of vocation are 
trained for the work in such a way as to be able to 
accomplish a piece of social reconstruction, not hesi- 


tating to call upon those social and religious agencies 
that are able to help in the task. 


Probation in the Federal System 


If time permitted I should like to relate to you 
in detail examples of the working of probation in 
the federal system. I can give you only the bare 
bones of three. A boy of 18, one of five children of a 
northern family, was arrested and charged with 
the possession of a stolen automobile in Mississippi. 
Investigation by the probation office in the dis- 
trict of the boy’s residence on the request of the 
federal court in Mississippi, showed that he had 
finished high school, was employed and had been 
led into the trip by a companion in a spirit of ad- 
venture. He was remorseful for his misdeed and 
expressed a purpose to go straight. The Mississippi 
court placed him on probation. He returned to the 
North and his work, was at first rejected for the 
Navy because of defective teeth, but after rather 
extensive dental work by a public-spirited dentist 
with whom the probation officer had put him in 
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contact, he was accepted and went into the Navy to 
his great pride. 

A man in a southern city was arrested for trans- 
porting illicit whiskey. Over a period of 10 years he 
had been convicted several times of similar offences 
for which he had paid fines and served a number of 
prison sentences. This time the court concluded 
that imprisonment would only deepen his criminal 
proclivities, and put him on probation. The pro- 
bationer changed his address to get away from his 
former associates, and found legitimate employ- 
ment, first as a truck driver and then as a tile set- 
ter’s helper at better wages. For a while he was de- 
ferred from the draft at his employer’s request as 
an essential worker on defense projects. But after 
two of his brothers were called to the armed forces 
he insisted on following them. He too was accepted 
by the Navy, on the strength of a recommendation 
from his employer that he was an ‘‘expert tile set- 
ter, honest, dependable and sincerely patriotic.” 

A young man in a northern city, 22 years old, 
was arrested for the illegal wearing of a uniform. 
He was the main support of his mother and six 
younger children, the father having deserted many 
years before. At the same time he was under a state 
charge of larceny by means of checks. He was 
placed on probation for the federal offense, and 
with the assistance of the probation officer obtained 
a position with a construction company at good 
wages. He tried to get into the Navy but was barred 
by his criminal record. He was accepted in the 
Army Signal Corps Construction Battalion for 
which his experience particularly fitted him, and 
there rose from private to lieutenant. 

Since I wrote this and within the last few days, 
a probation officer in a letter has told me of the 
following incident which I give to you in his words 
somewhat abbreviated. 

As I was walking in a busy street in the city a 
man jumped off a truck and spoke to me. I recognized 
him as a former probationer. He asked me whether I 
remembered what I had said to him a few years back. 
He reminded me that I told him that he was a foolish 
man with his ability to be tied up with the bootlegging 
business, when he could make a good living honestly 
and be clear of the racketeers. He went on to say that 
he had taken my advice, that he now owned and oper- 


ated three trucks and had cleared $10,000 the year 
before. 


This officer concluded his letter as follows: 


It is a great joy to be in this kind of service... . 
I hope that I may be spared for many years yet to 
give advice and help to those persons who find them- 
selves in need of advice. 


I would not have you think that all cases of pro- 
bation are equally successful. Moreover these out- 


lines cannot indicate the vicissitudes that are en- 
countered in almost every instance. There are ups 
and downs, and generally it is only after discour- 
agements and persistent effort that the probation 
officer can see the probationer gain the ability to 
stand alone. But so-called criminals are not as qa 
rule, certainly not in the earlier stages, essentially 
different from other persons. Almost every one of 
them has in him some right impulses, some springs 
of action which if they can only be touched, will 
make a good man of him. The task of the probation 
officer is to find and bring out those motives. Natur- 
ally there are failures. But there come to every good 
probation officer demonstrations like those I have 
cited, that probation can and does succeed. In a 
large number of cases it is by far the best method 
of treatment that there is. You can appreciate how 
much more promising it is in cases like those I re- 
lated than imprisonment would be. 

That is the primary reason for using it. But in- 
cidentally it is an economical policy, particularly 
as compared with imprisonment. It is estimated 
that the cost to the Government of the federal 
probation system is 15 cents a day per person 
treated; the cost of institutional treatment is $2.37 
a day per person, making a saving in cost for pro- 
bation of $2.22 a day, or around $800 a year. This 
is the smaller part of the story. Persons on proba- 
tion, if they are old enough, not only are not a 
charge on the Government but they can work and 
support themselves and their families. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30th last, a monthly average of 
13,610 probationers were at work in the federal 
system and reported earnings that totaled during 
the year $25,976,243. 

So I have tried to put before you some of the 
values that I see in probation as a correctional 
method. But it is no easy process. For the largest 
results it takes much of the court, the probation 
staff, and the community. I shall not refer to the 
part of the court because one of the judges of the 
federal court for this district, who are strong ex- 
ponents of probation, has spoken to you. I shall 
say something about what probation takes of the 
probation officers and the community. 


Qualifications of Probation Officers 


First, as to the probation officers. Probation 
officers need a wide range of qualifications which | 
would summarize as strong character, understand 
ing, and patience. f put character first because wit. 
a probation officer as with a parent, example counts 
for more than precept. A probation officer must 
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have learned to manage his own life successfully 
before he can hope to help others manage theirs. 
In his character, strength and unselfishness must 
be combined. He must have in his personality the 
quiet force that commands respect. He must have 
an inclination, not to say a passion, for helping 
others, that leads him to put forth the utmost ef- 
forts without counting the cost. He must not yield 
to seeming reverses but have the patience and per- 
sistence to surmount them. He must give the fi- 
nancial compensation a very subordinate place in 
his thinking, because like teachers and ministers 
his greatest rewards will come in the opportunities 
that the work brings of serving his fellowmen. In 
fact, the best probation officers are those who like 
ministers have an inward call to the work. This is 
far from the attitude of a man who takes or is given 
a position of probation officer as just another way 
of earning a living, and I would make it a pre- 
requisite for appointment. 

But the best intentions without understanding of 
the conditions encountered are not enough. A pro- 
bation officer needs to have knowledge of the factors 
in personality and particularly of the motives of 
action and how to call them forth. He needs to be 
acquainted with the community, its industries, 
its schools, its health and character-building agen- 
cies, and its churches. He needs to know where to 
go for help and how to get it. He must have a dis- 
position that wins co-operation. This is personal 
service of a high order, and in addition to natural 
ability it calls for education and experience. In the 
federal system the Judicial Conference of Senior 
Cireuit Judges, whieh has general supervision of 
the administration of the courts, recommends a 
college education or the equivalent, and at least 2 
years of experience in personnel work for the wel- 
fare of others, such as casework, leadership in 
character-building agencies, teaching and the like. 
It is taken as a matter of course that special train- 
ing and qualifications will be required for teachers. 


The work of a probation officer is in many ways . 


more difficult and appropriate education and ex- 
perience are equally important. 


Community's Responsibility in Probation 


If probation requires much of the men and 
women who administer it, it requires also the sym- 
pathetic support of the community. This can be ex- 


pressed in a number of ways of which I refer to two. 


The first is adequate financial provision for the 
work. This means enough officers so that the case 
load per officer is not too high and they have time 


to give to difficult cases. This is especially important 
in the case of juveniles who need and will repay an 
unusual amount of attention. It means also decent 
salaries for the workers. While they will unselfishly 
give a great deal, it cannot help but hurt their 
morale if the community denies them reasonable 
compensation in relation to their exacting duties. 
In the federal system the entering salaries of of- 
ficers, which less than 10 years ago were $2,000 or 
$2,300 a year, and in a few cases as low as $1,800 a 
year, are now, thanks to the Congress, just below 
$3,400, with higher amounts for length of experi- 
ence and supervisory responsibilities. 

The great need in the federal system at present is 
for an enlargement of the personnel. The average 
number of persons under supervision per officer, as 
of the most recent date, was 115 besides the large 
number of investigations of convicted persons for 
the assistance of the courts in determining sentence. 
Most correctional authorities set a limit of 50 per- 
sons per officer for supervision, and 75 would be the 
outside. Under present conditions supervision of- 
ten has to be slighted and, to do what they do, 
many of the officers have regularly to put in much 
overtime and work under a strain that ought not 
to be required. It is not fair to them nor good for 
the service. At the first favorable opportunity, I 
have in mind to ask for an enlargement of the appro- 
priation for probation, and I hope that the Congress 
will grant it. Adequate provision for probation will 
be an economy in the long run for the reasons that 
I have given. It will reduce crime and lower the cost 
of the total correctional program. I commend this 
to your consideration in connection with provision 
for probation in your state and localities. Provide 
adequately for both number and compensation of 
probation officers. 

The second requisite from the community is 
moral support. This is intangible but more impor- 
tant in some ways than material provision. If the 
probation officers feel that what they are doing is 
appreciated, and the people, both individuals and 
agencies, are ready to work with them and help 
them in hard cases, their resolution will be strength- 
ened and their enthusiasm sustained. And probation 
demands enthusiasm as few other callings. 


Conclusion 


As you see then, probation is only part of a larger 
campaign against delinquency and crime. Pro- 
bation cannot work effectively alone. It must be 
geared into all the constructive activities of the 
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community. It recognizes that ‘In union there is 
strength” and seeks only to co-operate in the union. 
I am gratified that Mr. Jordan, Mr. Sandlin, who 
has this part of Alabama under his special charge, 
and their associates in the federal probation serv- 
ice in this district, are emphasizing this and giving 
their help to all the constructive agencies in the 


state and localities. That is not the least of the 
merits that give them a high place in the probation 
offices of the country. I, too, for the federal pro- 
bation service want to pledge co-operation in your 
undertaking to conserve the priceless asset of our 
youth. Working together and helping one another 
we can do it. I have faith that we shall do it. 


Probation: A Present and Not a Punishment 


By JUDGE WILLIAM HAWLEY ATWELL 
United States District Court, Northern District of Texas 


gains ER wide divergence of views with refer- 
ence to the actual purpose and use of the Pro- 
bation Act has resulted in making the law much 
more expensive and less successful than its ad- 
herents and defenders thought and think it would 
and should be. A case in point is the use of the 
“mixed sentence” in which probation is applied as 
a sort of punishment following a sentence to im- 
prisonment. 


The ‘“‘Mixed Sentence’’ 


Prior to its birth, and perhaps without any 
authority, the courts were in the habit of extending 
clemency by a suspension of sentence when that 
appeared to be appropriate. In order to get away 
from that illegal practice, and to fix a definite 
method for recognizing youthful first-offenders and 
middle-aged and elderly first-offenders, as well as 
for the purpose of assisting in rehabilitation, the 
Probation Act was conceived. The “mixed sentence,” 
like the use of the suspended sentence as a means 
of clemency, is quite out of place and has gotten to 
be rather fashionable. 

In reality, and in feasibility, such procedure has 
been proved to be utterly erroneous. It irritates the 
receiver and multiplies the legitimate work of the 
probation officer. 

One who merits a sentence which imprisons, or a 
sentence which imposes a fine, should receive such 
a sentence without the additional probation sen- 
tence. Neither the good character, nor the age of 
the offender, merits the additional gift—or punish- 
ment, as some may view probation. 

Having paid either the fine or served the im- 
prisonment, or both, the prisoner is supposed to 
have had ample time to think over his misstep. 
To hang about his neck a probation sentence, 
which he carries while he is paying the first debt, 
is a constant irritation, and when he shall have been 
released, he is really undergoing further restraint of 
liberty which demonstrates quickly to his mind 


that there is little faith in the rehabilitating power 
of imprisonment. 

One of the great forces that assist in a walk of 
rectitude is the recognition of the power of which 
each person is possessed to keep himself going in 
the right direction. 

The result upon the already punished adds an- 
other resentment against the majesty of the law. 
That resentment quite frequently results in a 
further proceeding against him to enforce the pro- 
bation sentence. That necessitates an arrest, a 
hearing, and consequent publicity. It also results in 
criticism of the Probation Act. The public begins 
to wonder whether the Act, in reality, is worth the 
trouble and the expense. An ineffectual restraint 
of liberty has always resulted in a diminishing of 
respect for the law. 


Probation is Not Punishment 


The number of probation officers has increased, 
yet such increase has not lessened the load of each. 
They are constantly confronted with the vexing 
problem of attempting to convince the returned 
victim of the “mixed sentence”’ of the righteousness 
and justice of the law. We all know that such rec- 
ognition is the fascinating jewel of rehabilitation. 
The probation officer wants to be recognized as 
performing duties which result in success and not 
in failure. 

If we do away with the “mixed sentence’’ and 
use probation only when there is a good reason to 
save a prisoner from actual confinement, or actual 
fine payment, because of some condition that ap- 
peals to the court, we shall be on the highway 
which leads to less expense, more success, and more 
satisfaction to the prisoner, the officer, and the 
people generally. 


Yes, probation is a present—not a punishment; \, 


a gift—not a gaff; a mercy—not a millstone; a pat 
of kindness—not a pelt of disapproval. It brings 
gratitude—not grief. 
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Deferred Prosecution for Juvenile Offenders 


By CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE “Brooklyn Plan,” the provisional re- 

lease by United States attorneys of juve- 
nile offenders, which we will refer to as “Deferred 
Prosecution,” is probably as old as the sub- 
stantive law itself. It has been in use in some form 
or other, at least in part, in various localities and 
under a variety of names. In simple terms, just 
what is Deferred Prosecution? Why was this partic- 
ular plan approved and recommended to United 
States attorneys throughout the nation by our At- 
torney General, the Honorable Tom C. Clark? 
Is it workable? Can it be abused? What about 
legalities? Is it an infringement on the present ad- 
ministrative policy of diverting juveniles to their 
state jurisdiction? Does it interfere with the judicial 
process as outlined in the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act? 


Deferred Prosecution Defined 


Deferred prosecution provides a_ procedural 
method, in worthy cases, involving juvenile of- 
fenders, by which the prosecutor holds in abey- 
ance for a definite period, contingent on good be- 
havior, all legal process, where such action is not in 
conflict with the best interest of the United States, 
and thereafter the prosecutor either administrative- 
ly closes the case upon the satisfactory completion 
of the definite term, or processes the original com- 
plaint forthwith where there is a subsequent delin- 
quency. 


Principles Which Govern Selectivity 


In this definition it will be noted, first, that as a 
premise it assumes that every prosecuting agency 
of Government—state or federal—has certain 
quasi-judicial powers inherent in that office as a 
matter of protection to the rights of individuals. 
This inherent power will be discussed in further 
detail under legalities. 

Second, the definition uses the phrase “in worthy 
eases’ which implies that this procedure shall not 
be used in all cases but that a high degree of selec- 
tivity shall be exercised by the prosecutor. This 
exercise of discretion shall not turn on a haphazard 
first impression or a sympathetic emotional re- 
action. It will turn on a social investigation, at the 
source, comparable to the social investigation which 


now takes place after conviction. If the social in- 
vestigation indicates that the degree of culpability 
of the juvenile offender is not too aggravated and 
there is a realization on the part of the juvenile of 
the character of the acts and that they are wrong; 
if the parental influences are sufficiently strong in 
moral, ethical, and spiritual attributes; if the church, 
school, or social organizations are agreed that the 
juvenile (on the basis of previous good conduct) 
should be given a chance, deferred prosecution 
should be granted. Otherwise recourse should be 
had to the formal processing methods either by 
diversion to state jurisdiction or by institution of a 
proceeding in Juvenile Delinquency. 

Third, the phrase “involving juvenile offenders”’ 
may need some clarification. Statutory provisions — 
federal and state—classify juveniles in terms of 
arbitrary age groups. In some jurisdictions any 
person up to the age of 21 years may be classified 
as a juvenile. The Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act by indirection defines juveniles as persons 
under the age of 18 years by limiting the benefit 
of the statute to this group. Deferred prosecution 
was not intended to apply to persons of the age of 
18 years or over. To broaden the base may lead to 
an indiscriminate use and is dangerous practice. 
However, it should be pointed out that the inher- 
ent power of the United States attorney to defer 
action or even to refuse to entertain a complaint 
where such action is not adverse to the interest of 
the United States and is in the interest of justice, 
is not limited by statutory age grouping. Exceptions 
should be made with the full knowledge that they 
are exceptions and not intended to enlarge upon 
legislative prerogatives—however beneficial that 
might seem to be—and extend the juvenile age 
limit to the age of 21 years. 

Fourth, the definition further provides for a def- 
inite term of supervision, usually 18 months, while 
prosecution is deferred. The reason for this is two- 
fold. It provides a testing ground, in order to def- 
initely determine whether the prosecutor’s faith 
in the individual was justified, and it provides for 
community protection. In federal jurisdictions, the 
supervision is, as a matter of co-operation, under- 
taken by the same personnel which supervises 
probationers. In certain state jurisdictions, district 
attorneys have set up juvenile bureaus in which 
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trained social service workers not only conduct the 
social investigation which precedes all deferred 
prosecution cases, but also supervise the case load. 

Fifth, the phrase “in the best interest of the 
United States’? which is taken from one of the 
procedural statutes, recognizes that the United 
States attorney and he alone must make the de- 
cision as to whether deferred prosecution is to be 
granted. There may be local exigencies in connec- 
tion with certain types of offenses, or the juvenile 
may be one of a group of co-conspirators to a major 
felony and a severance may defeat the interests of 
justice. 

Sixth, the definition uses the phrase “the pros- 
ecutor administratively closes the case.” This in- 
cludes such action as “‘not entertained,” ‘‘insuffi- 
cient intent,” “‘closed.’’ It also follows as a matter of 
course that if the juvenile commits any further of- 
fenses, or does not adjust to the terms and con- 
ditions of the supervision, the original complaint 
is processed forthwith. 


Why the Attorney General Selected the 
“Brooklyn Plan”’ 


At the time the Attorney General of the United 
States issued a bulletin to United States attorneys 
throughout the Nation, to use deferred prosecution 
in worthy juvenile cases whenever possible, he 
was fully cognizant of the fact that many districts 
throughout the country had some form of process 
in force comparable to the Brooklyn Plan. How- 
ever, they were for the most part nebulous in char- 
acter. They were resorted to not as part of a gener- 
al plan, applicable to all juveniles alike, but only 
when a particular worthy case was highlighted by 
reason of the fact either that there had been some 
form of special social intercession or because the 
case had some unusual merit. 

Two years have elapsed since Mr: T. Vincent 
Quinn, then Chief of the Criminal Division for our 
District, requested the Attorney General of the 
United States to read the author’s original article 
on ‘Provisional Release Procedure for United 
States Attorneys.”’! This article contained a survey 
of 10 years of our experience in connection with 
some 300 juveniles who were granted deferred pros- 
ecution. Mr. Clark was therefore confronted not 
with a theory but an actuality which had been put 
to every conceivable test. It harnessed as well as 
limited the quasi-judicial powers of the district 
attorney; it limited the matters to be considered to 


1. See “Deferred Prosecution: Provisional Release of Juvenile Delin- 
quents,”” The Federal Bar Journal, Vol. VII, No. 3, April 1946. 

Also see “Prosecution Deferred for Young Offenders,’’ Probation, 
Vol. XXV, No. 1, published by the National Probation Association. 


worthy juveniles by clearly defining the principles 
of selectivity. Further, it provided for a period of 
supervision under trained officers to effect the ad- 
justment of the individual to the end that he might 
become a good citizen. It was a method by which 
the public was amply protected in that if any fur- 
ther delinquencies appeared, the original complaint 
would be processed forthwith. Last, but not least, 
the one factor more than any other which led to the 
selection of the plan was that so far as juveniles 
were concerned it gave them—each and every one— 
a chance to redeem themselves without subjecting 
them to a criminal record. 


What Deferred Prosecution Intends to Accomplish 


Deferred prosecution is one step in advance of 
probation. Probation follows a conviction and its 
incident—a criminal record. A satisfactory adjust- 
ment on probation merits a discharge or termination 
of the status; but the criminal record still remains. 
Deferred prosecution implies that there has been 
no legal process, in the technical sense; hence, no 
criminal record. It further implies a status in which 
a prosecution leading to a conviction is imminent 
with the breach of the terms and conditions of the 
adjustment supervision. The deferred prosecution 
candidate therefore has an added incentive to effect 
his readjustment—the elimination of any criminal 
record. 

A few years ago the president of one of our lead- 
ing universities called on the writer and informed 
him that one “John Brown” had led all contestants 
throughout the Nation in a scholarship elimination 
test and that the board of trustees were about to 
make the award. “We have learned to our surprise 
that this young man (age 20) is a counterfeiter; 
that he was indicted for a felony and was under 
your supervision. Of course, if this is a fact he is in- 
eligible.”’ It should be stated that the cases are ex- 
ceptional where even an inquiry is made. The rec- 
ord usually speaks for itself. The action is routine. 
It should be further stated that the president called 
merely to personally verify the facts because of the 
national significance of the rejection and not to 
listen to factors in mitigation. The writer, never- 
theless, explained that he knew “John Brown,” 
his parents, his background, had observed the high 
degree of intelligence of the boy, and had encour- 
aged him to continue high school and enter college. 

The facts of the case were as follows: ‘‘John,” 
at the time a well built little redheaded youngster, 
15 years of age, was watching a ball game in one of 
the public parks. An older man came up to him and 
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asked him if he wanted to make a quarter. He gave 
him a 5-dollar bill and told him to purchase a pack 
of cigarettes for him. Also, he told him “there 
might be trouble” and “‘if there was trouble’ to 
run, because the bill might not look too good. This 
was a challenge to adventure with a quarter in the 
background. Anyone familiar with youth knows 
that it acts spontaneously. Of course he should 
have questioned—but he didn’t. He should have 
seen the far-reaching consequences of his act—but 
he didn’t. He was successful in changing the bill. 
When he delivered the cigarettes the man decided 
not to pay him. Ironically “John” went to the 
police officer in the park, told the story, and later 
found himself under arrest. The older man also was 
arrested but due entirely to the co-operation of 
“John” with the police and the Secret Service. 
Both were included in the same indictment.? The 
older man pleaded guilty and was sentenced to the 
penitentiary. “John’’ was informed by the pros- 
ecutor that his “co-operation’”’ would be called to 
the attention of the court and that this together 
with his youth undoubtedly would result in a sus- 
pended sentence. It did—with probation—with a 
conviction—with a criminal record. The far reach- 
ing implications of this action did not enter into 
mind of any of the agencies of Government. 


No treatise on crime will be complete unless 
there is included a chapter on ‘‘How the State 
Makes Criminals.’”’ The hell through which men 
pass while administrative boards—civil service, 
bar associations, medical boards, license bureaus— 
pass on their previous criminal records, may and 
often does result in a revengeful attitude toward 
society. We wish to state with all emphasis at our 
command that in cases of persons with a sustained 
criminal potential, positive action on the part of 
administrative boards is not only justified but they 
would be false to their public trust if they failed to 
apply it. 


Is Deferred Prosecution Workable? 


The importance of an efficient alignment of the 
“idea”’ represented in deferred prosecution to the 
“mechanics” incident to its processing cannot be 
overestimated. In terms of values we would un- 
hesitatingly give the “idea’’ a 10 percent rating and 
the method employed to make the “idea” work- 
able a rating of 90 percent. On the recognition of 
this principle depends the success or failure of the 
plan. It is needless to add that many social advances 


2. This oceurred before the passage of the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
Act. 
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are defeated not because they in and of themselves 
are unsound, but because the ways and means em- 
ployed to give them existence and vitality are im- 
paired by unworkable methods. 

Deferred prosecution for juveniles has at the 
present writing been in existence in the Eastern 
District of New York at Brooklyn, N.Y. for ex- 
actly 12 years. Our experiences over these years 
consisted of a series of trials and errors. During this 
period over 300 youthful offenders were processed 
under deferred prosecution. From these experiences 
we evolved a method which is efficient and which 
gives due consideration to prerogatives of all agen- 
cies of Government with special emphasis on the 
time element which is consumed and which gives 
the maximum consideration to the juvenile offender. 
The method is flexible—it is not intended to be the 
last word—however, we have found it to be workab!e. 


A Case Illustration 


We will take from our files an actual case which 
was chosen because it is sufficiently representative. 
It is a direct answer to such questions as: Just what 
do we do? How do we start? We will state the facts 
and the method of operation. 

Initial Interview: 

1. The postal inspector apprehends a 13-year-old 
youngster stealing mail from a hall letter box. 

2. The postal inspector brings the juvenile to the 
office of the United States attorney together with the 
parent or guardian. 

3. The assistant United States attorney learns that 
the material stolen consisted of samples of chewing 
gum used in an advertising campaign. On first impres- 
sion he considers the case worthy of deferred prosecu- 
tion. 

4. At that juncture, he makes no decision. He in- 
forms the youngster of his constitutional rights, of 
the seriousness of the offense and that further investi- 
gation will be made to determine what kind of boy he 
really is and whether he is worthy of any considera- 
tion. 

5. The assistant United States attorney requests 
the postal inspector to take the youngster to the pro- 
bation office. He then telephones the probation officer 
and requests an investigation; then places the juvenile 
in the custody of the parent or guardian and decides 
on an adjourned date (usually a week) convenient 
to all parties. 

Social Investigation: 

6. The probation officer takes a case history, makes 
a field investigation and submits in writing to the 
assistant United States attorney a report compar- 
able to the presentence report which he prepares for 
the court. 

Final Interview: 

7. On the adjourned date all parties are present in 
the office of the United States attorney. On the basis 
of the report of the investigating agency of Govern- 
ment and the deferred prosecution social report, the 
assistant United States attorney makes the decision 
that the juvenile shall be granted deferred prosecu- 
tion. He explains the privileges and penalties which 
this entails and informs the juvenile and his parent 
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that further instructions as to the terms and con- 
ditions will be given to them by the probation officer, 
who is present at the interview. 

8. Thereafter the United States attorney makes a 
request in writing to the probation office that the 
youngster be placed under “adjustment supervision”’ 
(18 months to minority), comparable to the regular 
probation supervision. He also submits to the proba- 
tion officer a brief statement of the facts and the 
factors on which his decision is based. The letter is 
placed in the probation case file for future reference. 

9. The probation office has a printed form on de- 
ferred prosecution. It consists of three parts: First, a 
direction for supervision and the authority therefor 
and the terms and conditions which control it. This 
is signed by the United States attorney; Second, a 
consent to be read to and signed by the juvenile and 
the parent or guardian; Third, acceptance by the pro- 
bation office.3 


General Comments on the Case 


It will be noted that under the heading “Initial 
Interview” there are five steps all of which can be 
expeditiously handled with a view to the conser- 
vation of time on the part of the United States 
attorney and the investigating agencies of Govern- 
ment. If necessary, this entire interview can be ex- 
pedited in a matter of 15 to 30 minutes. 

Step number six, the social investigation by the 
probation office, is self-explanatory. Since the time 
of adjournment from the first interview to the final 
interview is by agreement, it may be made to fit all 
exigencies. The final interview which occurs on the 
adjourned date and in the presence of all parties 
is the day on which the final decision is made. The 
element of time here is controlled by the United 
States attorney, with the convenience of all agen- 
cies of Government considered. Even though this 
interview can be facilitated in a matter of minutes, 
it has been our experience that more time is usually 
devoted, by mutual consent, because it is evident 
that here is an opportunity to influence for the 
greater good the entire course of a human life. 

We have stressed directly and indirectly the im- 
portance of the co-operation of other agencies of 
Government. It should be remembered that the 
administration of the criminal law falls into four 
categories: Investigation, Prosecution, Adjudi- 
cation, Treatment. Criminal justice is dependent 
upon their proper co-ordination. We place investi- 
gation first in the categories because unless the in- 
vestigation be efficient, thorough, scientific, honest, 
the activities in the remaining categories are 
rendered ineffectual. 

Without the tacit co-operation of the members 


3. Copy of the printed form of the terms and conditions of deferred 
prosecution for execution by the United States Attorney and the 
consent to supervision to be executed by the juvenile and his parent or 
guardian, may be obtained from the Chief of Probation, Supreme 
Court Building, Washington, D. C., or the Chief Probation Officer, 
Federal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y 


of some such agencies as the Postal Service, the 
Secret Service, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
deferred prosecution would be doomed. We say 
tacit advisedly, because, as yet, in matters of this 
kind agents cannot speak for their departments. 
However, they are present at the initial interview; 
at that time they know more about the offense and 
the offender, by reason of their experience, than any 
one present. When they are dealing with youthful 
first offenders who have no sustained delinquency 
trends, we have found, over a period of 12 years, 
that they do not abandon the human side of their 
nature. They can identify themselves with the 
youngster and realize that if in their youth a similar 
circumstance had occurred and any form of judi- 
cial process had been invoked, they would not now 
be in service. To this is added the fact that they 
understand the procedure is not merely kind; it is 
not a dismissal with admonition; it carries with it an 
obligation on the part of the youthful offender to 
live up to his promises or face the reformatory. 

Investigating agencies of Government have at 
times been in doubt as to how to report deferred 
prosecution. This detail is of some importance. In 
this district when deferred prosecution is granted, 
on the basis of a social investigation, the United 
States attorney requests that the case be marked 
“closed” as a matter of record. He further requests 
that the report show that the juvenile will be held 
under probationary supervision and in the event 
that there is any further delinquency he will re- 
quest the Department to reopen the case. This 
procedure has been found to be acceptable. 

When the United States attorney, in the interest 
of the juvenile offender, accepts the idea of deferred 
prosecution and aligns his organization with an 
efficient method of operation, he will find, as we 
have found in this District, that juveniles can be 
handled more humanely and with greater dispatch 
than with any other formal or informal procedure 
as yet devised. 

The question is frequently asked: Does not de- 
ferred prosecution impose a greater amount of 
work on probation units which already have more 
investigations and more persons under supervision 
than can be adequately processed? The answer to 
that question is that social investigations of juve- 
niles are necessary concomitants of every juvenile 
case and the work remains the same whether it is 
done prior to the institution of legal process or after 
a conviction. In view of what might be accom- 
plished in behalf of the youngster who has taken 
his first wrong step, everyone with the interest of 
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a youngster at heart will render every service within 
his power. 


Can Deferred Prosecution Be Abused? 


Can the deferred prosecution plan be abused? 
The definite unqualified answer to that question 
is “Yes.’’ We follow this with another question. 
Is there any legal process, of any kind or nature 
whatsoever, which can not be abused? The answer 
is obvious. For example, the grand jury may find 
a “no true bill’’ as one of the powers inherent in 
their office. Can that power be abused? The answer 
is “Yes.”’ Is that a reason for abrogating that 
power? Here again the answer is obvious. If a 
process or procedural step has intrinsic worth, the 
possibility of abuse should not defeat the adaptation 
any more than you would drain a lake because 
someone had selected the place to commit suicide. 
Incidentally, in the inherent power of the grand 
jury to find a no true bill lies the “‘germ’’ of deferred 
prosecution. With a background of some 10 years 
of presenting cases to grand juries the writer has 
had occasion to witness—those occasions were all 
too few—an intelligent, conscientious body of rep- 
resentative men and women decide that even 
though there had been an offense, under all the 
circumstances prosecution though warranted was 
unnecessary. Deferred prosecution adds only a 
further public safeguard. It provides that the mat- 
ter should be held in status quo contingent upon 
future satisfactory conduct. In other words, the 
“germ’’ was supplied with teeth. 


The Question of Legality 


In the early history of jurisprudence the functions 
of a prosecutor were merely administrative; if a 
crime has been committed, prosecution must follow. 
Factors in mitigation or even exoneration were 
matters for judicial tribunals to weigh and consider. 
Grave injustices followed; the reputations of in- 
dividuals were shattered; a thousand heard of the 
prosecution—ten heard of the exoneration. 

Our grand jury system was instituted as a check 
upon the purely administrative action of the pros- 
ecutor. Right here we could write 10,000 words 
and not exhaust the subject matter but suffice it 
to say that the modern prosecutor is not merely 
an administrative officer; he also acts in a quasi- 
judicial capacity in the interest of justice. Every 
day he decides on the form and method of the pro- 
cedure he will use in relation to the degree of cul- 
pability of the offender. He may use the conspiracy 
statute alone. He may include either one substan- 


tive count or many substantive counts. He may 
proceed in certain cases by information. He may 
decide that the offense is so trivial as not to warrant 
more than a reprimand. He may decide to defer 
action in connection with a major felony for a 
month, or for a year, in order that certain evidence 
may be more fully explored or to await the arrival 
of witnesses who are abroad. These are in the na- 
ture of quasi-judicial acts the legality of which 
has never been questioned, and deferred prose- 
cution is merely another phase of this quasi-judicial 
function. 


Legalities in connection with administration and 
even in the enforcement of a statute are provisional 
only until their constitutionality has been estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
For example, consider our present Federal Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act. Is it legal? Provisionally, yes. 
Absolutely? Not until the Supreme Court has had 
occasion to approve its constitutionality with that 
question and that question alone before it. There 
are legal scholars who still contend that this statute 
is illegal: first, because it legislates for a class 
(juveniles); second, because it deprives a person 
of the right of trial by jury and the ‘‘consent”’ 
which is supposed to cure this defect cannot be 
executed by a minor; and third, because it abrogates 
all existing criminal statutes and by means of a 
proceeding converts these crimes into a status 
which we call “juvenile delinquency.” Our far- 
seeing and social-minded legislators annihilated 
these contentions and we are certain that if and 
when the occasion arises our Supreme Court will 
approve their action. In the meantime who can say 
whether the delinquency statuteis legal? We act 
upon it in the knowledge that it presently is the law. 

The quasi-judicial functions previously referred 
to are not in the form of a statute. Nevertheless, 
that does not make such action unlawful as a mat- 
ter of course, unless the highest court in the land 
should pass upon and overrule the practice which, 
to say the least, would be highly problematical. 
It must always be remembered that law was made 
for mankind—not mankind for the law. If there 
remains any doubt in the mind of any federal pros- 
ecutor on the question of legality of deferred prose- 
cution the author is certain that the office of the 
Attorney General of the United States will render 
an opinion. 


Deferred Prosecution and Diversion 


Our federal diversion statute grants the power to 
our United States attorneys to turn over juveniles 
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who have committed federal offenses, to the state 
jurisdiction in which they reside for prosecution or 
supervision, conditioned only on the willingness of 
the state to accept them, and then discontinue the 
federal process. In principle this is sound. In prac- 
tice it has met with varying degrees of success. 
Whenever the factors in a case require processing 
and the principle of diversion can be applied, de- 
ferred prosecution should not be granted. 

United States attorneys should recognize the 
theory of diversion and undertake the task of ne- 
gotiating with state jurisdictions for the transfer 
rather than leave this matter to other agencies of 
Government. Successful negotiations require, first, 
a knowledge of the various courts of child or juve- 
nile jurisdiction in the community; second, familiar- 
ity with the methods, policies, and procedures 
adopted by such courts; third, knowledge of legal- 
ities of federal and state jurisdiction and the ability 
to answer these questions in terms which those 
acquainted with legalities cannot dispute. The 
United States attorney, by reason of his position 
in the community, has a prestige of office which 
will afford him at least a complete hearing coupled 
with the knowledge that an attempt at passive re- 
sistance technique may create an adverse public 
opinion. In many districts, probation officers, act- 
ing as liaison officers between the United States 
attorney and state prosecutors, have accomplished 
excellent results, 


Deferred Prosecution and Judicial Prerogatives 

In criminal cases the most difficult task which 
confronts a judge is the sentence. The public ‘“‘hue 
and ery”’ is that the punishment fit the crime. The 
judge’s difficulty, in line with enlightened theories 
of penology, is that the punishment should fit the 
offender. This is especially so in cases of juveniles. 


The offense is clear cut and deliberate. There are 
no factors in mitigation. Will the juvenile adjust 
under probation supervision? The presentence re- 
port says “‘no.”’ The judge says “‘who can be cer- 
tain?’ For its very life probation depends on proper 
selectivity at the source. When a juvenile has 
been on deferred prosecution and formal prosecu- 
tion is indicated, the ‘‘guess’”’ with reference to 
adjustment is removed. Far from infringing ¢ , 
judicial prerogatives, deferred prosecution, there- 
fore, is an aid to the court as well as an aid to the 
institution of probation. 


Conclusion 
It will be observed, in summary, that the ob- 


jectives of Coferred prosecution are: first, the elim- 
ir.tion of a criminal record; second, an ad inter- 
*m supervision to effect the conduct adjustment of 
the juvenile offender; and third, community pro- 
tection. 

Presently, as a matter of law, practice, or pro- 
cedure—state and federal—presentence investi- 
gations are conducted after conviction. The object 
of such investigation is to aid the court in deter- 
mining the character of the punishment to be im- 
posed. 

In deferred prosecution it will be noted that for 
the first time, to my knowledge, in the history of 
the administration of the criminal law a formal— 
not casual—investigation is conducted at the source 
and prior to the institution of any legal process. 
This investigation, comparable to the presentence 
investigation, is instituted not merely for the pur- 
pose of determining punishment, if any, but in 
order to determine whether in the case of a youth- 
ful offender a formal criminal prosecution, even 
though warranted, is under all the circumstances 
necessary in the interest of justice. 


namely, the safety, protection, and welfare of the community, and the welfare of the 


‘ie the treatment of juvenile delinquency two matters are of paramount importance, 


individual child concerned. Neither should be lost sight of nor subordinated in our 
desire to serve the other. When we speak of protecting the child, we do not intend shield- 
ing him from responsibility for the consequences of his acts. 

In seeking the welfare of the child in a true sense the court’s work is directed to secur- 
ing all services available to achieve the healthy development of the child and the greatest 
opportunity for his becoming a good citizen in the community. One cannot, therefore, 
and should not, seek to separate the welfare of the community and the welfare of the 
child or assume that one must be of primary and one of secondary importance. In each 
case the court’s obligation is to take such action as is in the best interest of the enhild 


and of the community. 


—From the Report on Juvenile Court Administration 
published by the National Conference on Preven- 
tion and Control of Juvenile Delinquency (1946). 
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What’s This About Punishing Parents? 


By JUDGE PAUL W. ALEXANDER 
Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, County of Lucas, Toledo, Ohio 


OW well we remember during the early 
war years Austin H. MacCormick’s trench- 
it observation: “The world is full of people who 
have just discovered juvenile delinquency.”’ At the 
risk of trying to imitate the inimitable, may we 
observe: “The world is now full of people who have 
just discovered that juvenile delinquency is largely 
traceable to delinquent parents, and who would 
curb the former by punishing the latter.” 

In October 1946, the widely quoted head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation wrote: “I bh ve 
been forced to the conclusion, in most cases when 
juveniles are brought before the courts, that we 
should go a step further and fix responsibility for 
adult delinquency.” 

Early in 1947 a New York City children’s court 
judge gave this idea a fillip by imprisoning the 
neglectful mother of a delinquent boy in a case 
made sensational by the press. The police commis- 
sioner joined in the warfare on parents. 

One syndicated columnist referred to “‘this new 
method of stamping out juvenile delinquency” and 
said: “If other judges in our juvenile courts will 
have the courage to follow this example, I sincerely 
believe we will see a marked decrease in juvenile 
delinquency.”’ 

Another columnist called attention to the large 
number of states where the law provides for the 
punishment of parents who contribute to the neg- 
lect or delinquency of children and pontificated: 
“The trouble, then, is that the act is not being en- 
forced.” 

An upstate New York judge said: ““These parents 
deserve to be punished. Certainly juvenile crime 
would decrease sharply if parents had to take the 
blame.” 

At the last annual meeting of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, one speaker de- 
clared that “85 percent of the nation’s juvenile 
delinquency is the result of inadequate upbringing 
and supervision” and urged that “parents be made 
subject to court action in all parts of the country.” 

l. Laws generally provide that whoever contributes to the delin- 
queney or neglect of a child may be punished. Whether the child be 
delinquent or neglected, or both, the principles governing handling of 
the parents are the same and we have therefore made no distinction 
in our study. Contributing cases, so-called, should not be confused with 
ordinary neglect or nonsupport cases. In these latter cases the parents 


usually are separated or divorced, and it is the father who is charged 
with neglecting merely their physical needs—food, clothing, and shelter. 


Not all judges or other authorities have concurred 
in this view. Some of the New York City judges, a 
leading Philadelphia judge, and at least one column- 
ist have spoken and written to the contrary. Many 
social workers have looked askance at it. The 
Society for the Prevention of Crime filed a brief in 
behalf of the imprisoned mother and was instru- 
mental in obtaining her release. But most of the 
pros and cons, it seems to us, have been based upon 
theory, upon pious hopes as to what would or should 
happen when parents are punished, rather than 
upon what actually has happened when punish- 
ment has been tried. 


Analysis of Toledo’s Experience in 
Punishing Parents 

Now it happens that we in Toledo’s juvenile 
court have been doing the very thing advocated, 
have been punishing parents with ever-increasing 
assiduity, for more than 10 years. When the con- 
troversy waxed we were asked by one of our col- 
leagues on the New York City children’s court 
bench, who happened to know of our experience, 
if we could throw some light on the subject. Ac- 
cordingly, we got out our records for the 10-year 
period, 1937 through 1946, and endeavored to 
make an analytical, critical, statistical study of our 
“contributing” cases, and particularly to make a 
pragmatic examination of the efficacy of punishing 
parents. So far as we can learn this is the first time 
such a study has been attempted.! 

It was not the purpose of our study nor is it the 
purpose of this paper either to support or impugn 
any view or any school of thought. No more is it 
our purpose to offer suggestions as to alternative 
remedies or methods of handling delinquent par- 
ents. That is an entirely different story and quite 
a long one. We prefer to state the facts as we have 
found them and let you draw your own conclusions 
—although, since we have been asked so often 
what we think about it all, we may weaken and set 
forth a few purely inductive postscripts. 

Our total sampling consists of 1,027 cases; ap- 
proximately 500 of these were against parents. 
Mothers arrested outnumbered fathers by a ratio 
of four to three. Seventy-six percent of these par- 
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ents either pleaded or were found guilty; 17 percent 
were dismissed or acquitted; 7 percent of the cases 
were pending. Of the guilty, 83 percent were given 
suspended sentences and 17 percent were sentenced 
to prison. Of those given suspended sentences, 9 
percent were later brought in for enforcement of 
sentence, so that about 24 percent of the total 
were actually punished. Altogether we actually 
have punished 91 parents with prison terms total- 
ing over 80 years. The number of parents arrested 
for contributing has increased steadily from 7 in 
1937 to 118 in 1946. The annual average of 50 was 
reached in 1942. During the first 3 years of our 10- 
year study, our juvenile delinquency rate was 
comparatively stationary. With the increase of war 
industry and the begining of the war, it zoomed, 
reaching a peak in 1943. Since then it has steadily 
and consistently declined. 


Five Categories of Delinquent Parents 


The delinquent parents appear to fall in five 
main categories. Almost every offender may be 
classified in two or more of these, so it seemed to us 
it would be more confusing than instructive to cite 
the figures for each category. Here are the main 
categories with their principal subdivisions: 

1. “Runaway Parents’’— Parents who leave their 
children with inadequate or no supervision: (a) 
working mothers (chiefly a wartime phenome- 
non); (b) parents who go out and drink excessively ; 
(c) parents who wholly abandon their children. 

2. “Vicious Parents’’—Parents who expose their 
children to vice: (a) in public, e.g., in “nite clubs’; 
(b) in their own homes, e.g., a parent having 
a paramour in the presence or with the knowledge 
of the children. 

3. ‘‘Aiders and Abettors’’—Parents who direct- 
ly encourage delinquency in their children: (a) 
who encourage or permit them to be truant from 
school; (b) who, in divers ways, defy or refuse 
to co-operate with constituted authority (school, 
police, court, agency); (c) who harbour or conceal 
children who have run away or escaped from in- 
stitutions; (d) who instigate or sanction engaging 
in vice, e.g., sex delinquency; (e) who condone 
their engaging in crime, e.g., by receiving or con- 
cealing property stolen by them. (We found very 
few parents who actually instigated stealing; ap- 
parently most “‘Fagins”’ are third persons. ) 

4. “Triangular Parents’-—Parents involved in 
triangles, i.e., who engage in extra-marital “‘love”’ 
affairs to the general detriment of the children. 


This type of case steadily increased in proportion 
to the total. 

5. ‘Inadequate Parents’’—More important than 
all others combined, and comprising almost all 
delinquent parents, are parents who have failed to 
give their children adequate moral and ethical 
teaching, training, and supervision, especially of a 
religious nature; who have failed to inculcate habits 
and attitudes of obedience and respect for the rights 
of others and for law and authority; who have failed 
to set a sterling example of rectitude; who have 
failed to create a home atmosphere permeated with 
the simple virtues such as honesty, industry, thrift, 
affection, etc., affording the children a sense of 
security, of truly “‘belonging’’ and being wanted 
and needed and loved; who have pursued their 
own selfish devices, both business and pleasure, 
with the result they have neglected to give suffi- 
ciently of themselves to their children (there is no 
substitute for time spent with one’s children!); 
who have failed to administer prompt, intelligent, 
objective, and effective discipline; or who have 
failed to understand and sympathize with their 
children and have been unduly strict and severe. 

Before examining the effects of the penalties we 
imposed on these different types of parents it 
might be helpful to remind ourselves of the main 
reasons commonly advanced for punishing of- 
fenders: (1) To deter others from crime; (2) To 
reform the offender; (3) To protect society; (4) 
To avenge society (to “‘do justice” to the offender, 
to “give him what’s coming to him’’). 


The Case of Runaway Parents 


Circumstances of the case.— Here is a case history 
illustrating the first general type of delinquent 
parent, the one who leaves his children without 
adequate supervision, and what we accomplished 
with our punishment: 

One evening a nice looking young couple of 
average intelligence was seated at a table in a 
neighborhood “‘nite club.”” They had been married 
over 2 years and had a fine boy over a year old. 
They were having so much fun drinking and danc- 
ing and making merry that they failed to note the 
passing of time. About midnight, a policeman 
entered the place and went from table to table. Pres- 
ently he came to the young couple. 

“Are you the owners of the car outside with 
license 3X?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir!’ they replied. 

“Well,”’ continued the officer, ‘your little boy is 
in the county hospital. Somehow vour car got on fire. 
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We broke the window and got the kid out. We hope 
we saved his life, but he’s pretty badly burned.” 

Fortunately the little boy recovered, but un- 
fortunately, with a scar that will forever disfigure 
his face. 

The case was brought to court. The young 
parents were grief-stricken and contrite. Although 
there was a lot of popular indignation against them 
for pursuing their own selfish pleasures while their 
car burned with their youngster locked inside, it 
was felt they had already suffered the most poignant 
of punishments and that to impose any legal penalty 
would be an inhuman cruelty. So no formal charge 
was preferred 

Almost a year later this same young couple was 
in court again. They now had another little boy. 
Leaving their older son (the one with the scar) at 
home, they had taken the baby with them and gone 
“nite-clubbing”’ again, locking their baby in the 
car as before. Presently the baby began to wail. 
When this had continued a couple of hours, res- 
idents nearby called the police. This time the 
parents were arrested and charged with contributing 
to the neglect of their children. Both pleaded guilty. 

The prosecutor demanded that each be sent to 
prison for a year, declaiming it would set a good 
example and deter other parents from committing 
similar offenses. 

“Fiddlesticks!"’ countered defendants’ counsel. 
“If the experience of these defendants a year ago 
when their little boy nearly lost his life and was 
burned so badly he carries an ugly scar which they 
have to look at every day of their lives, a daily 
reminder of what can happen to a baby locked in 
a car—if that experience couldn’t teach them, 
couldn’t deter them from doing the same thing over 
again, how in the name of common sense is punish- 
ing these parents by imprisonment going to deter 
other parents from locking other kids in cars?” 

The sentence and what it accomplished.—We 
operate a ‘‘one-chance’’ court where adults are 
concerned. When an offender is released on sus- 
pended sentence he knows this is his one and only 
chance to make good, and that if he appears before 
us again he merely will have written his own ticket 
to prison. (For obvious reasons we have cultivated 
this reputation of being a one-chance court. At- 
tendants at the jail frequently overhear one prison- 
er tell another: “Boy, you may beat the rap this 
time, but if you ever go back there again you’re 
sure out of luck!’’) And our youthful parents had 
had their one chance the year before. So we sent 
them both to prison for a vear. 


Thus we accomplished the fourth purpose of 
punishment; we avenged an indignant society and 
many “good”’ parents who were outraged by this 
young couple’s persistent selfishness. We also broke 
up their home for a year, supported their children 
in foster homes, gave them the stigma of having 
“jail-bird”’ parents, caused the father to lose his 
job, and set the family back at least a year econ- 
omically. 


The Case of the Mother Who Exposed 
Her Children to Vice 


Now for an illustration of type two, the parent 
who exposes his children to vice: 

Circumstances of the case.—A divorced mother 
had two adolescent daughters. The girls were be- 
havior problems in school and also played hookey. 
The mother was called in and warned by the school 
authorities a number of times. Conditions got 
steadily worse and a thorough home investigation 
was made. It developed the mother was openly 
entertaining a boy friend, staying out until early 


morning hours—sometimes all.night—and allowing 


the girls to do exactly as they wished. What they 
wished was to make their home a rendezvous for 
soldiers and sailors home on furlough. All sorts of 
sex delinquencies occurred. The mother was hardly 
in position to remonstrate. 

The girls were brought into court and the mother 
was arrested for contributing to their delinquency. 
The mother retained counsel and demanded a 
jury. As a defensive measure and in the hope of 
adding an air of respectability to her affair, the 
mother married the boy friend before the trial. 
He testified valiantly in her defense. The trial 
lasted 3 days and the press carried lurid accounts 
of all the goings on. The jury found her guilty and 
she appealed the case. The conviction was sustained. 

The penalty and its results ——The mother was 
sentenced to a year in prison. The daughters were 
kept away from her and given special treatment. 
At last reports they gave evidence of turning out 
fairly well. The mother served her sentence and 
came back to live with her new husband. In less than 
a year he came into court and told us in disgust: 
“Everything you said about that woman was true!’ 

In this case we know we accomplished no ref- 
ormation and there was no evidence of any de- 
terrence or protection of society, or anything other 
than the avenging of society. The daughters’ de- 
linquenecy was curbed—but by the treatment ac- 
corded them, not the mother. 
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The Case of Parents Who Encouraged 
Delinquency in their Children 

Following is an illustration of type three; i.e., 
parents who directly encourage delinquency in 
children: 

Circumstances of the case.—A girl who was tragi- 
cally obese, so fat she could hardly walk, was 
chronically truant from school. The parents flatly 
refused for a couple of vears to keep her in school. 
From the first, school authorities insisted upon 
medical treatment. They hoped the girl’s condition 
might be corrected sufficiently to deprive the par- 
ents of their pretext for encouraging the truancy. 
A feud between parents and pedagogues soon waxed 
furious. Eventually medical help was accepted, 
but when a reduced diet was prescribed and the 
girl said she was hungry, the parents obligingly 
scrapped the diet and let her have what food she 
wanted. Then they complained the doctor was no 
good. One doctor after another was condemned for 
failing to reduce the girl’s weight. The problem was 
brought to the juvenile court informally and the 
parents promised to follow the treatment to be pre- 
scribed by the court pediatrician. This they did— 
for 1 week. 

Punishment and its results.—Finally the school 
principal had the parents arrested for contributing 
to the delinquency of the girl. (Her long-standing 
truancy legally constituted delinquency.) The case 
was bitterly contested. The trial consumed several 
days. When the parents were found guilty they ap- 
pealed, but the conviction Was sustained. 

Meanwhile the girl had been removed from the 
parents’ home and placed in a private correctional 
school (at the parents’ expense; they could afford 
it.) There the prescribed medical and social treat- 
ment could be carried out without parental inter- 
ference—or so we thought. It was explained to the 
parents that although they “deserved” to be pun- 
ished for their blind and cruel obstinacy, the court’s 
primary concern was the welfare of the child. The 
parents were given suspended sentences of 1 year 
each. 

Soon we learned that they were seriously inter- 
fering with the girl’s treatment at the school. Every 
visiting day they put false ideas into her head and 
generally encouraged her to rebel. So the parents 
were called in and enjoined from visiting their 
daughter or communicating with her in any way. 
When they began disobeying this order they were 
rearrested and the suspended sentences of imprison- 
ment were put into effect. Presently their attorney 
appeared with entreaties and promises that they 
had “learned their lesson’’ and if released they 


would “be good.’”’ After several weeks of the incar- 
ceration, an interview with the parents convinced 
us they were sufficiently subdued to be trusted for 
a while, anyway, and they were released. That was 
over 3 years ago. 

Meantime the girl, with no parental interference, 
had begun to respond to her treatment. Her weight 
went down and her spirits went up. She improved 
scholastically and socially to such an extent that 
some months later she was permitted to visit her 
parents over a week end. This time they seemed to 
have gained some insight and offered no remon- 
strance when the girl went back to school. When we 
last saw her, a year after we had jailed her parents, 
this girl, too fat even to walk, had lost about 75 
pounds and was actually dancing and roller-skating. 

Public sentiment never seemed to run very 
strongly against these parents. Only the school 
authorities were irked by them, so we doubt if our 
punishing them a few weeks did very much to 
avenge society. Nor did it protect society and there 
is no evidence it served as a deterrent. As a reform- 
ative it did do something. Whether it shrove their 
souls is open to doubt, but at least it made them 
co-operative. And, as punishment seemed to be the 
only language they understood, it was the only 
way we were able to accomplish our main objective, 
namely, the physical, social, and educational re- 
habilitation of the child. 


The Case of a Parent Involved in 
a Love Triangle 

The fourth type of parent, the one involved in a 
triangle, is illustrated by the following case: 

Circumstances of the case.—Mary, a very attrac- 
tive brunette, had several children who, while well 
enough provided for physically, were being given 
the “brush-off”’ by their father. She suspected the 
answer was another woman, named Theresa, whose 
husband was in military service. Mary came to 
court about it. She swore out a warrant for the ar- 
rest of her own husband and the woman, charging 
them both with contributing to the neglect of her 
minor children. 

While the cases were awaiting trial Mary thought 
it might be a good idea to keep her eye on Theresa’s 
house. One night, while sitting in her car parked 
down the street, she saw her husband surrepti- 
tiously enter the house. She waited and then 
cleverly effected her own entrance and found her 
husband. She went after Theresa and _ literally 
threw her down the stairs. She then took her hus- 
band home. 
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Sentence and outcome.—At the trial the children’s 
father entered a plea of guilty. Theresa chose to 
contest her case, but was readily convicted. Our 
presentence investigation indicated some likeli- 
hood the father could be trusted to go back home 
and behave himself. This, after all, seemed to us to 
be the object of the game. To punish him would de- 
feat that object. So we imposed a year’s sentence 
and suspended it on condition he have no com- 
munication whatsoever with Theresa and stay home 
and do right by his children. 

Theresa had a hard time understanding what it 
was all about. She contended her life was hers to do 
with as she pleased. She demanded to know by 
what right the state attempted to regulate the 
private love lives of its citizens. We doubt if we 
ever did succeed in making clear to her that the 
state was more vitally concerned with the lives of 
its future citizens and that when their welfare was 
jeopardized the state had both the right and the 
duty to step in. We tried to convey to her the idea 
so well put in a recent decision by an Illinois Ap- 
pellate court, that her conduct “resulted in the 
destruction of the children’s family unit—that 
fortress within which they should find comfort and 
protection, at least until they reach maturity— 
and deprived them of the unstinting financial sup- 
port heretofore contributed by their father, as well 
as of the security afforded by his affection and 
presence.” 

When Theresa finally promised to go away and 
live with relatives and never see her boy friend 
again, she too was given a suspended sentence. 

But all was not quiet on the home front in Mary’s 
house. The father chafed under the restrictions 
imposed upon him and harboured deep resentment 
of the interruption of his affair with Theresa. He 
quarreled bitterly with Mary and tortured her in 
innumerable subtle ways. She stood it about a year, 
then came in and applied for a divorce which we 
eventually had to grant. You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink. 

In this case we didn’t punish the father. To have 
done so would have broken the home even sooner 
than the divorcee did, and would have thrown on 
the taxpayers the burden of supporting the children. 
Perhaps all the prosecution and the suspended 
sentence accomplished was to “‘prolong the agony.” 
But in many triangle cases the arrest and the sus- 
pended sentence, and the fear of long imprisonment 
has had a salutary effect and has succeeded in re- 
uniting the family. It operates as a sort of “shock 
treatment”? which seems to be the only kind of 
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treatment to which some infatuated individuals 
respond. Only a few times has it failed. 


Parents Who Are Not Competent to Rear Children 


We should be carrying coals to Newcastle were 
we to cite an illustration of the fifth type of parent, 
the one whose child goes wrong because of parental 
failure to bring him up in the way he should go. You 
can draw on your own observation and experience 
for dozens or hundreds of cases illustrating this 
type. 

It seems obvious to us that such parents just 
cannot be prosecuted. We all know that a child’s 
misconduct, when serious enough to bring him into 
juvenile court, is almost invariably traceable to 
the lack of the right kind of early training, super- 
vision, and discipline. But to prove it in a criminal 
case in a court of law is an entirely different matter. 

Few indeed are the parents who are willing to 
acknowledge privately, much less publicly —i.e., 
by pleading guilty—that they have erred in this 
respect. The more guilty they are the less likely 
are they to acknowledge it. At the time of the error 
or errors most parents are unaware of their short- 
comings. They do not realize it until it is too late. 
Such an offense is subtle and intangible; it consists 
mainly of omissions, seldom of acts of commission, 
overt acts. The parents have omitted to give their 
child the right kind of “‘fetchin’ up.” 

The mere fact that the child has gone wrong 
would not be sufficient evidence to sustain a 
conviction in a court of law, and it would be im- 
possible to obtain legal evidence of the parents’ 
dereliction during the child’s preschool or even 
early school years. Yet, that is when the real dam- 
age was done! 


Evaluation of Toledo’s Experience 


Before we attempt to evaluate our experience 
with punishing parents perhaps we should remind 
ourselves of a few postulates: 

a. Because these contributing cases center about 
the relationship between child and parent, they 
can be handled more intelligently and constructive- 
ly not in ordinary criminal courts but in socialized 
courts such as family and childrens’ or juvenile 
courts—and especially in the court that handles 
the child’s case. (This doctrine appears to be ac- 
cepted everywhere outside New York.) 

b. The juvenile court exists to help the child— 
and consequently to help the child’s parents and 
family. 

c. What most parents of delinquent or neglected 
children need most is help. 
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d. Certain types of such parents do not want 
help and won’t accept it; if they are to receive 
help it must be forced upon them. 

e. The family should not be broken up unless the 
child’s welfare so demands. 

f. It is generally impossible to punish the parent 
without at the same time punishing the child or the 
rest of the family. Imprisonment usually means 
breaking up the family. Fining the parent means 
depriving the child and family of so much suste- 
nance. 


Punishing Parents Accomplishes Very Little 


Now to try to answer the question so often asked 
of us: What has our experience taught us about the 
efficacy or advisabilty of punishing parents? We 
submit our postcripts tentatively, realizing that 
the inductive process—reasoning from the parti- 
cular to the general—is always fraught with hazard. 

1. Punishment as a method of curbing or “‘stamp- 
ing out’ juvenile delinquency.—For the first 7 
years of our study, we punished parents more and 
more, and kept having more and more juvenile 
delinquency. Then during the last 3 years, while 
the punishment curve rose still more sharply, the 
delinquency curve started down and has continued 
steadily downward. Can there be a correlation be- 
tween the recent increase in punishment and the 
decline in delinquency? Did the delinquency rate 
finally go down because more and more parents 
were being punished? It seems significant that in a 
great many other communities where parents have 
not been punished or at most punished only spo- 
radically, a corresponding contemporaneous decline 
in delinquency has been experienced. Consequently 
it is difficult to find any correlation between the 
two phenomena. In other words, we find no evidence 
that punishing parents has any effect whatsoever 
upon the curbing of juvenile delinquency. 

2. Punishment as a method of deterring other con- 
tributors.—Most of the rather severe sentences we 
meted out have made the newspaper headlines. 
Many were reported over the radio. Despite this 
wide publicity, the number of contributing parents 
has steadily increased, and is continuing to rise. 
Undoubtedly much of this is due to increasing 
alertness and aggressiveness on the part of public 
authorities—school, police, prosecutor, and child 
welfare and court workers. But we certainly find 
no evidence that our practice has deterred other 
parents from contributing. 

3. Punishment as a method of reform.—Happily 
we are able to point to a number of instances where 
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real reform was accomplished. This is due mainly 
to the fact that we have access to one or two un- 
usually good institutions. The Ohio Reformatory 
for Women is frequently a reformatory in fact as 
well as in name. Half a dozen mothers have come 
back from a year at this institution and thanked us 
for sending them there and have given other evi- 
dences of a new attitude toward their parental 
duties. Fathers who have been sent to the local 
workhouse for a year have managed pretty largely 
to keep clear of the law upon their release. Ref- 
ormation is something that can never be measured 
with mathematical precision. It is our general 
impression that a considerable majority of our 
prisoners come back into society with little or no 
change in their attitude—without being truly re- 
formed. 

4. Punishment as a method of protecting society.— 
The type of offense committed by contributing 
parents is never an immediate or direct threat to 
the general security. These parents are hardly a 
menace to society. They are a menace to their own 
children. They do not have to be taken out of cir- 
culation for the protection of other children or 
adults (with negligible exceptions). Therefore it 
has not been necessary to punish these parents in 
order to protect society. 

5. Punishment as a method of avenging society. — 
This, too, is something not susceptible of mathe- 
matical measurement. But we have no doubt that 
the punishment of many of our delinquent parents 
has served in some measure to satisfy the blood- 
lust, the punitive-vindictive appetite of self-right- 
eous nondelinquent parents, irritated, aggravated 
public authorities, and a substantial portion of the 
general public. 

6. Punishment as a method of control.—Punish- 
ment as a method of control of that great bulk of 
delinquent parents whose contributing consists 
mainly of acts of omission—failure to teach, train 
and supervise the child from the cradle on up— 
is so impracticable as to be worthless, and it appears 
quite useless to attempt it. 

7. Prosecution and threatened punishment as a 
method of achieving a desired result.—Prosecution 
and the threat of punishment (suspended sentence 
and probation but not actual punishment) as a 
method of achieving a definite desired result is 
largely successful. This seems to be the only lan- 
guage some of the unreceptive, nonco-operative 
parents understand. Ninety-one per cent of those 
given suspended sentences and released on con- 
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dition they do or refrain from doing certain things, 
in other words‘ “‘do right by their children,’’ mended 
their ways, and enabled and often helped the court 
to accomplish its purpose with the children. 


Conclusion 


In fine, we might say our study seems to show 
that to punish parents who contribute to the de- 
linquency or neglect of their children accomplishes 
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very few, if any, of the things claimed for it except 
revenge; that in some cases where the parent is 
refractory and resists the casework approach, a 
certain amount of actual punishment may bring 
about co-operation; that in selected cases, where 
other methods have failed, prosecution and the 
threat of punishment, without actual punishment, 
are rather effective. 
But punishing parents is no panacea. 


The Importance of Recognizing Delinquent 
Trends During Childhood 


By Douc.Las A. THom, M.D. 
Director, The Habit Clinic for Child Guidance, Boston, Massachusetts 


N THIS scientific age one hesitates to express 

an opinion or belief unless it can be substanti- 
ated by convincing statistical data and an array of 
charts and diagrams that will permit of dogmatic 
conclusions capable of withstanding critical an- 
alysis. The remarks I have to make need not re- 
quire such scrutiny to be rejected or accepted as no 
claim is made that they are more than opinions 
drawn from personal experience, and as such do 
not lend themselves well to scientific evaluation. 


Traditional Concepts of Delinquency Causation 


Crime has been the concern of society and the 
individual since the dawn of history because of its 
threat to the general security of the community 
and the happiness and safety of its individual 
members. Untiring efforts and great ingenuity have 
been exercised in devising ways and means of pre- 
venting crime, and punishing the offender. But only 
within the past few decades has much thought been 
given to the personality make-up of the offender and 
the purpose which early delinquent activity serves 
in the lives of those individuals who ultimately 
become chronic criminals. 

The concept of the “born criminal”’ as elaborated 
by Lombroso still has its adherents. Mental de- 
ficiency is recognized as a contributory factor of 
delinquency in certain individuals (defective de- 
linquents). Emotional instability and an inherent 
lack of certain qualities required in the development 
of what we may call a moral sense, and the accept- 
ance of social responsibility, account for the delin- 
quent psychopath. Physical handicaps, prolonged 


illness, injuries, and deformities all play a part in 
conditioning or precipitating delinquent behavior 
in certain individuals who find in crime a temporary 
compensation for failure in the ordinary walks of 
life. Poverty with its prolonged deprivations is relat- 
ed directly or indirectly in predisposing the under- 
privileged toward asocial activity. It has not been 
difficult for the sociologist to isolate areas in our 
large cities which furnish several times their quota 
of delinquents, as compared with the city as a 
whole. 

One might go on and indict the home, school, 
church, and the lack of community responsibility 
for its children as important factors in the cause of 
juvenile delinquency, and yet only be reiterating 
what has been said in the past and generally ac- 
cepted. 


Juvenile Delinquency Shows Upward Trend 

Notwithstanding the contributions which have 
been made by intensive psychiatric studies and 
sociological surveys to the understanding of the 
personalities of individuals who commit delinquent 
acts, the fact remains that juvenile delinquency as 
a social problem of national magnitude has con- 
tinued to increase not only in size, but there is con- 
siderable evidence that more serious offenses are 
being committed by more youthful offenders. One 
might attribute this increase in juvenile delinquency 
to the war with its disrupting effects on home life— 
father in service, mother at work, older children 
assuming responsibilities for the young beyond 
their ability, and the situation wherein many 
children were engaged in occupational pursuits of 
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their own which were fraught with hazards. The 
imbalance suddenly created by changes in our 
economic and industrial system resulted in many 
adolescents acquiring an exaggerated idea of their 
own importance, imposing upon them responsibil- 
ities and rewarding them with inflated pay en- 
velopes. This situation was brought about by a 
conviction that the conservation of manpower was 
a primary essential in our effort to win the war. 
Nevertheless, it was anticipated—and time has 
borne out the fact—that it was extremely dis- 
rupting to the stability of the social life of young 
people during the last decade. It was a much easier 
task to increase juvenile responsibility and resulting 
increased compensation, than to provide the matur- 
ity and the wisdom to deal with these situations 
wisely. 
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Juvenile Court Statistics 


However, we find that juvenile delinquency had 
been on the increase since 1938! with the exception 
of the year 1944 when the juvenile court statistics, 
gathered by the Children’s Bureau and reported 
in Social Statistics?, showed a slight decrease (see 
table on this page). A later report from the same 
source, which covers the juvenile delinquency 
cases in 1945 disposed of by 88 courts serving areas 
of 100,000 or more, and 286 courts serving popula- 
tions of less than 100,000, shows that the total 
number of boys and girls of all races referred to 
these courts numbered 122,851, of which approxi- 
mately 80 percent were boys, and 20 percent girls. 
It also was noted, in this same report, that for the 
year 1945, for the 110,415 cases (where age was 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY CASES, 1938-1944: CHANGES FROM YEAR TO YEAR IN CASES DISPOSED 
OF BY 78 CourRTS SERVING AREAS WITH POPULATIONS OF 100,000 OR MORE 


Number disposed of 


Percent change from 


preceding year Percent change from 1938 


All Boys’ | Girls’ | All Boys’ Girls’ | All Boys’ | Girls’ 

cases cases cases cases cases | cases | cases cases | cases 
57,601 49,223 | 8,378 + 8 +10 + 8 +10 +1 
1 | ES NESE AE 55,545 46,544 9,001 — 4 | — 5 + 7 + 5 + 4 +8 
1941.. 60,644 50,329 10,315 +9 + 8 +15 +14 | +12 +24 
1942 65,351 52,837 12,514 +8 +5 +21 +93 +18 +50 
86,906 70,784 16,122 +33 +34 +29 +64 +58 +94 
| 84,879 69,235 15,644 — 2 — 2 — 3 +60 +54 +88 


noted) referred to 374 juvenile courts, less than 4 
percent of these children were under 10 vears of 
age when committed to the court, and 72 percent 
were 14 years of age or older.‘ 


Evaluation of Therapeutic Endeavors 


A careful evaluation of the results of our ther- 
apeutic endeavors with juvenile delinquents who 
have been committed to the juvenile courts and 
then referred to guidance clinics for treatment has 
not been particularly encouraging, notwithstanding 
the fact that every effort is made to rehabilitate 
the patient socially by intensive therapy and man- 


1. Social Statistics: Supplement to Volume II of The Child (Novem- 
ber 1946 Supplement), published by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. The 
report presents juvenile court statistics for 1944 and 1945. 

2. Ibid, Table 8, page § 

3. It is encouraging, however, to note that in certain areas, for ex- 
ample in the State of Massachusetts, there was a healthy and gratify- 
ing decrease, from 6,364 to 5,324, in the total number of juvenile delin- 
quents as reported by the courts. Private Communication from the 
Commissioner of Probation. 

4. Social Statistics: Supplement to Volume II of The Child (Novem- 
ber 1946 Supplement), Table 2, page 11. 

5. One Thousand Delinquents, 


Glueck, Table XXV, 


Juvenile Sheldon and Eleanor T. 
page 171. 


ipulating the environment, in order to eliminate 
sociological shoals upon which many of these chil- 
dren have floundered. 

Careful follow-up studies on the juvenile delin- 
quents who have passed through the juvenile courts 
and guidance clinics are relatively rare and ex- 
tremely difficult to evaluate. The study, One Thou- 
sand Juvenile Delinquents, made by the Gluecks, 
has received the most attention and is recognized 
as an authoritative piece of work. The conclusions® 
that 88.2 percent of the entire group of 797 cases 
became recidivists, and that there was no striking 
difference between the success of those who followed 
the recommendations of the guidance clinie and 
those who did not (86.6 percent of those who ecar- 
ried out recommendations, and 93.5 percent of 
those who did not, became recidivists) were sur- 
prisingly discouraging. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that at the time these cases were passing 
through the courts and guidance clinies, no inten- 
sive therapy was being carried on. Recommend- 
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OF RECOGNIZING 


ations were made regarding disposition of case and 
placement in improved environmental situations 
which it was anticipated would influence the delin- 
quent behavior. Such advice and recommendations 
were not sufficient to affect in any material way the 
pattern of asocial conduct which had been in the 
process of development for a number of years. 


Influence of Social Background 


The importance of the influence of the sociologic- 
al background in the development of delinquents, 
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as compared with a selected group of well-adjusted 
children was shown in an article published on de- 
linquency and is summarized in the following table.6 

It appears rather obvious that any normal in- 
dividual who is subjected to a broken home and a 
neighborhood contaminated by sociological pit- 
falls embarks upon life with a tremendous handicap. 
The deprivations imposed by poverty, disease, and 
alcoholism, as well as the mental inadequacy and 
emotional instability of parents, represent some of 
the most important pitfalls with which children 


EFFECT OF SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Well- Deli 
elinquent 
Social Background Adjusted Pe! q 
rroup 
Group 

Home and neighborhood: 

Brome @ongitions average OF 18% 38% 

Neighborhood conditions average or 95% 154% 
Economie status: 

Families dependent or on verge of dependency....................20.cccceceseeeeeeeeeeee 13% 76% 
Employment of mothers: 

Mothers: gaintuily employed 14% 
Nativity of parents: 

Education of parents: 

Attended or graduated from high 46% 

Attended: or graduated Over 29° 1% 
Age of parents at marriage: 

Mean age of parents.... 25.5 vrs 

Difference in parents’ ages: 

Mean difference in age between parents. ...................:-..--sscecc--ce--ocseoresccecsssere 3 yrs Almost § yrs. 
Marital adjustment: 

Parents living tomether y 90% 62% 
Contacts with social agencies: 

Broken homes: 

OF OF PATENEtS. 27% 

BY Geservion, SCVATATION: OF 19% 

By criminanty Of One or both 20% 
Size of families: 

Mean number of children per 2.93 4.98 


have to contend. It is true, however, that many 
children do survive and in spite of these obstacles 
carry on to a well-adjusted career. 

Yet it is not surprising that those children who 
show a disposition to be influenced by adverse 
sociological conditions in early life should, in the 
course of 10 or 15 years, incorporate into the fabric 


6. Adapted from Table 1 in “Delinquency.” D. A. Thom, New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, 222: 308-313, 1940. 


of their personalty make-up many undesirable 
patterns of behavior. The fact remains, however, 
that these personality defects and asocial behavior 
patterns are extremely difficult to alter, after the 
beginning of the adolescent years, by any known 
methods we have at our disposal—psychiatric or 
otherwise. We have no reason at the present time 
to be encouraged with the result of our therapeutic 
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endeavors in dealing with the chronic delinquent. 
As pointed out previously, only 4 percent of the 
cases referred to juvenile courts throughout the 
country, for the year 1945, were under 10 years of 
age. The time of referral to juvenile court frequently 
represents the initial attack on the offender’s prob- 
lem by any organized group of professional workers 
who are in a position to bring to bear all the re- 
sources of the community on any given case. It is 
safe to assume that all too frequently fixed patterns 
of conduct have been incorporated in the child’s 
personality make-up before he is given an oppor- 
tunity to receive such assistance and guidance as 
should be provided by our existing knowledge. 


Predisposition toward Delinquent Career 
Can Be Recognized 


The habits, attitudes, and personality deviations 
which are invariably found to be forerunners of a 
delinquent career are present and obvious long be- 
fore the child comes in conflict with society. The 
overt behavior is not materially different in char- 
acter at 7 years of age than it is at 12 nor are the 
individuals and situations with which he comes in 
conflict peculiarly different, except that they in- 
clude a larger and more diversified group. The 
child who utilizes temper tantrums in an effort to 
dominate parents may later resort to bullying his 
companions at school or on the playground. 

Truanting from home at 4 or 5 years of age may 
be looked upon as an evidence of courage and in- 
dependence, but when it occurs 3 or 4 years later 
it becomes a social problem of importance. Person- 
ality traits such as stubbornness, jealousy, defiant 
attitudes, and rebellious activities may be accepted 
by parents, but there is little disposition on the 
part of teachers, neighbors, and contemporaries to 
tolerate and condone such behavior, notwithstand- 
ing the fact they may be told that this aggression is 
but an expression of emotional conflict on the part 
of the child. Children tend to grow “‘into”’ asocial 
behavior patterns once they are begun, rather than 
out of them. 

It is important to recognize these early mani- 
festations of mental conflict at a time when the 
children are still plastic and suggestible, before 
they have become dependent upon the temporary 


secondary gains which occur in relation to their 
asocial activity. 

If it is accepted as a hypothesis that a predis- 
position toward a delinquent career can be recog. 
nized in certain children during childhood, it can 
also be accepted as a fact that efforts to alter de- 
linquent trends will be successful in direct relation 
to the time the asocial activity begins and the time 
that intelligent therapeutic measures are instituted. 
The nearer to the source where the problem origin- 
ated that therapy can be initiated, the more effec- 
tive it is likely to be, and the less need there will 
be for the more complicated technique and long- 
time treatment. 


Conclusion 


There is reason to believe that much would be 
gained if our present-day concepts of the psycho- 
logical principles underlying asocial behavior could 
be reduced to such simple terms that they could be 
utilized by parents, teachers, nurses, general prac- 
titioners, and others who come in daily contact with 
the child, and whose influence is exerted upon the 
maturing child at a time when it will be most ef- 
fective. Relatively few of the children who are in 
need of guidance to help them over some difficult 
emotional situation, whether it be fancied or factu- 
al, will fall into the hands of trained professional 
workers in child guidance. But every child will 
come in contact with parents, teachers, and doctors 
who have had a broad experience in dealing with 
problems of human relationships. 

There is a body of specific information relative to 
the emotional development of the child which 
should be inculeated into the training of all those 
who are responsible for the growth and develop- 
ment of the child, in order that they may render 
timely and valuable guidance to those in need. 
This need can be met only by a more extensive 
utilization of the resources now available and a 
more equitable distribution of the opportunities for 
all children to profit by what has been acquired 
in the way of knowledge regarding human behavior 
during the past two decades. This represents but 
one approach which well might tend to decrease 
that type of delinquent activity which is simply an 
expression of early conflict between the child and 
his environment. 


T IS easier to perceive error than to find truth, for the 

former lies on the surface, and is easily seen, while the 
latter lies in the depth where few are willing to search for it. 
—Goethe 
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Your Reward—A Good Citizen 


By Leo B. BLESSING 
U. S. Probation Officer, Eastern District of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 


QO YOU hold the Silver Star, the Navy 
Cross or, perhaps, the Congressional Medal 
of Honor? They are, indeed, worth while! But have 
you ever had a juvenile say of you—“You mean 
the probation officer? Boy, he’s O.K.”’ There, Mis- 
ter, is a commendation to rank with all your stars 
and clusters. Do you pride yourself on your ability 
to handle juveniles? What do you think you have 
that sets you apart from others less successful? 
What qualifications are required by the Admin- 
istrative Office? Not important! What are the re- 
quirements fixed by your juvenile? On your toes, 
Mister, can you meet them? 


Honesty—He may not have it but he expects 
you to. Don’t tell him something you do not be- 
lieve yourself. You not only insult his intelligence 
but you prostitute your own. If he is old enough to 
have become involved in difficulty with the law, he 
is, ordinarily, old enough to receive things straight 
from the shoulder. And besides, he will appreciate 
grown-up treatment. 


Integrity.—He might double-cross his own moth- 
er but you had better have a word and keep it. 
Dictionaries say “integrity’’ is uprightness and 
virtue, but he calls it “shooting square.” Is your 
memory good so that you don’t have to excuse an 
apparent lack of good faith? If you forget, don’t be 
unreasonable when he fails to remember. 

Understanding.—Understanding is the only thing 
that will thaw him out of a “deep freeze!’’ Can you 
see through him? Can you catch the shallowness of 
his nature, the lack of direction which characterizes 
his every act, the artificiality of his acting and, in 
spite of all this, accept him as one in need of and 
entitled to your help? Complete acceptance after 
honest appraisal is the true understanding which 
he has every right to expect from his probation 
officer. If you don’t have it how can he acquire it? 
You are his teacher by example although he might 
be the last to admit it. 

Sineerity—Don’t forget—there are no _blind- 
folds of convention on the eyes of youth. They see 
through you and your cleverly concealed artifice 
every time. Can you stand being called a “‘counter- 
feit’’? No doubt he will be a little less than true, 
himself, but he expects to learn from you. If you 
are hypocritical how can he be less. If you fake or 


pretend at any time you stand to lose his trust and 
confidence for all time. Your juvenile is your 
harshest critic. If he expects you to be sincere and 
genuine and finds that you’re not, you seldom get an- 
other chance or an opportunity to reconvert. As far 
as he is concerned you’re counterfeit. So be sincere 
from your first approach to the very end. He will 
appreciate knowing where he stands at all times. 
You, alone, can control where you stand with him. 

Knowledge.—General, at least, because when he 
wants to know something he respects those who can 
tell him. Technical for your own benefit so you can 
survive. Are you able to advise him on family re- 
lationships if he should ask? Can you point out 
business opportunities or explain ways of advance- 
ment to him? Are you able to talk books, sports, 
etc? It is important that you find a common ground 
on which to cement a good working relationship 
and unless you possess a wide and varied knowledge 
your task is made more difficult. 

Don’t be surprised that you’re expected to be 
“smart.”’ After all, your juvenile thinks he is pretty 
sharp and anybody who tells him what to do has 
to know more than he (the juvenile) thinks he 
knows. This general knowledge, though, must be 
supported with an understanding of techniques 
through which you will understand and treat his 
problems. He doesn’t need to know, however, that 
you measure his actions by social formulas and plan 
his development out of the experiences of others. 
He might not like it—but definitely! 

Sympathy.—Have it but don’t use it "cause what 
do you think he is—a sissy? He doesn’t want any- 
body crying on his shoulder and he doesn’t like the 
idea of somebody expecting him to go soft. Never- 
theless, a feeling of compassion will help you to 
understand his predicament and accept his striv- 
ings which may not be always along prudent chan- 
nels. Sympathy will help to insure an attentive ear 
capable of straining the steam out of “‘squawks’’ 
and “‘beefs’”’ that he can’t elsewhere get off his chest 
with safety. Your juvenile already feels that every- 
one believes he is guilty, so be different. Be some- 
one to whom he can come with the assurance of a 
welcome—of an even break. 


Patience.—Don’t rush me, guy, don’t rush me! 
There will be many times when he will make you 
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feel like giving up, but stick it out; bear with him. 
Don’t expect to make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear—at least not right away. Chances are that it 
took years of mishandling to mold him into a de- 
linquent, so suffer with him through the retransfor- 
mation. Be enduring! You like to take your time so 
why expect him to hurry—especially into the un- 
familiar ground of acceptable behavior. As it is, 
he probably is groping in the darkness of his un- 
certainty and if you push him he might fall. 

Perseverance.—lf at first you don’t succeed... . 
That’s right, keep on trying. Don’t give up the ship. 
Be steadfast! If he ‘‘kicks you in the teeth” (figur- 
atively speaking, of course) try to overlook such 
obstinacy and plan a new attack. No one likes to be 
called a quitter and you can’t afford to be one. If 
you, who are trained to stick, cannot remain be- 
tween the juvenile and failure, who, then, will 
help him to succeed? He wants to make the grade 
although he might not realize it and, perhaps, 
would not admit it. 

Fortitude.—Some say bravery—he calls it “guts.” 
Can you take it? Can you keep up with him until 
he gives in? He’ll respect you for your “moxie.”’ 
He’ll respect you more for the intelligent firmness 
that checks and guides his course. Don’t be sur- 
prised if he tries to “‘take you for a ride”’ (again only 
figuratively speaking). Don’t forget in his set the 
weak do not survive. According to Webster, forti- 
tude is the strength to endure. Physical strength 
is not considered. 

More important is moral strength, character, a 
spirit or will to achieve. Little guys have it as well 
as big guys so you can see size doesn’t count. When 
the going is rough your juvenile will rate you by 
your ability to stay in the game—by the way you 
stand up to him. His future depends on the respect 
he gains for you right now. 

Plainness.—He doesn’t care what college you 
went to or how many fancy degrees you have. Can 
you speak his language? He knows that at the ball 
game you never yell, “destroy the thief” or “liqui- 
date the arbiter,’ so why talk over his head? You 
expect him to know what you want—well at least 
tell him so that he understands. Don’t try to awe 
him—you may succeed only in disgusting him. 
Save your affectation for the mirror—it isn’t fair 
to inflict it on others, especially one who might not 
know what to call it. This doesn’t mean that you 
necessarily would use the language he uses. Most of 
the times it isn’t too good! There must be a happy 
medium. Find it and use it and, above all, be your- 
self. 
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Interest.—Have it and show it. The chances are 
better than even that he got into trouble because 
no one took an interest in him. Now if he is to be 
helped he must feel that his recovery is of impor- 
tance to someone besides himself. Let him know 
that you are at least one person to whom he means 
something—that you are one person to whom he 
can turn at all times. A feeling of loneliness is often 
the beginning of a sense of frustration and defeat, 
Your interest can do much to make him less lonely, 
Your interest can save him. ; 

Common Sense.—He doesn’t always have both 
feet on the ground so if you must support him you 
had better keep yours there. You are the anchor 
that holds him to reality. He has already discovered 
that his judgment is faulty—it got him in trouble. 
So he expects yours to be sound. It must also be 
practicable; so if you go by the book, dress it down 
for him. Not only be sensible but be common- 
sensible. 


On Your Toes, Mister! 


Now, having some idea of what is expected of 
you, take a walk over to the nearest mirror and look 
long and searchingly at yourself. Don’t stop at the 
surface. Let your glance penetrate through your eyes 
into your heart. What do you find? Can you fill the 
bill? Is John Doe, the boy with such a dismal back- 
ground and, yet, such a potentially bright future, 
just File No. 1848 to you? Or is he, rather, that 
living human bundle of energy in need of guidance 
from the nearest interested force. Well, on your 
toes, Mister, because you’re going to have to race 
forces of evil which are always on the lookout for 
such unguided energy. You don’t believe it? Well, 
listen! 

One cheerful sunshiny day, a personable youth, 
only 15 years of age, walks into your office, bright 
of eye, dripping with apparent good intentions, 
full of cheer. He is a good looking kid of medium 
height and weight with better than normal intelli- 
gence and a quick agile mind. He is just returning 
from the training school where you have had to 
send him as a probation violator. From your pre- 
vious experience with him you know that his air of 
co-operation has always acted as a blind for shrewd- 
ly calculated misbehavior. You have, on many occa- 
sions, had an opportunity to witness the extremely 
shallow depth of this boy’s nature. He has lied, 
cheated, stolen, schemed, injured, and_ betrayed 
in such sly manner and, knowing all this, you 
now receive him once more in a renewed attempt at 
reform, At such a moment can you keep despair 
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from your heart, distrust from your voice, and 
disbelief from your manner? You accept him at 
face value even as you did once before, hoping 
against hope that institutionalization has performed 
a miracle. You lay your ecards on the table and 
wonder with misgiving how many jokers he is con- 
cealing in his sleeve. You’re sincere in your hope for 
success and equally sincere in your doubt of its 
attainment. 

This, then, is your job, Mister. How do you meas- 
ure up to it? Will you fall into the common error of 
pre-judging based on your case knowledge or will 
you make an honest and sincere effort again to win 
this boy? You cannot throw all your previously 
acquired detrimental information out of the window 
and take him right to your heart because even pro- 
bation officers are human. But this is only one of 
many. 

Number two is a little older in years—a first of- 
fender from middle class folks. This one, you real- 
ize, can be arepeater if he is not“reached” through 
that wall he has succeeded in building around him- 
self. He is impatient to make something of himself 
but wants you to point out an easy way. Can you 
sell him the hard way which always seems to be 
the only way to success? Bring out all your “‘knowl- 
edge’ and “‘perseverance,’’ and perhaps with a 
little “understanding” and lots of “‘ecommon sense”’ 
thrown in, you might measure up. This type, how- 
ever, seldom gives you more than one chance, so be 
on your toes. 

Number three is young but overgrown. He is 
physically strong, reckless, restless, and hides his 
real feelings behind a fresh and often boisterous 
front. He, too, is shooting up through the morass 
of adolescence and needs your intelligent guidance. 
Can you overlook his impertinence which he often 
uses to compensate for a feeling of insecurity? This 
one doesn’t have either foot on the ground and is 
ready to take off without warning. ‘‘Fortitude’’ and 
“nlainness’” with some “common-sense” should 
help you here. You have to talk his language with 
enough strength to get his attention and keep it. 
Once attracted, your success with this type is usu- 
ally assured. 


Number four is sensitive, genteel, intelligent, and 
a delinquent by his own curiosity. An excellent 
home and understanding parents should make your 
job easy, but actually they make it tougher. Guilt 
feelings and a sense of shame for having let his folks 
down threaten to raise an effectual barrier to your 
efforts. Patience and understanding must overcome 


stubborn resistance. Continued interest and sym- 
pathy can rebuild self-confidence and restore self- 
respect. This first offender is not likely to be a re- 
peater but you realize that your responsibility 
goes further than just being satisfied as to this fact. 
You owe your community a duty to restore to it 
one of its citizens. In the midst of all your other 
onerous duties do you feel as though vou can spare 
the effort to lead this highly emotional mechanism 
back to the narrow road of rectitude? You are the 
probation officer, Mister, so to work. 

Number five is a harum-searum, devil-may-care, 
Peter Pan with not a vicious bone in his whole 
body but always in hot water because of his ir- 
responsible nature. He is a chip off the old block 
with a sudden temper and its usual attendant 
swift regret. Home conditions are not advantageous 
but constantly tend to stir the pot of his emo- 
tions. Here is a measure of your endurance, a gauge 
of your patience and perseverance, and a challenge 
to your interest. Will you sit back smugly and as- 
sure yourself that a refusal to aid is justified by the 
irresponsibility which promises continued difficulty? 
If you do, then you not only guarantee failure but 
condemn to certain recidivism one who otherwise 
might become a useful citizen. The decision is yours, 
Mister, so what do you do? As a good probation 
officer vou persist in your efforts to help him be- 
cause he is likeable and because you realize he is 
his own worst enemy in need of protection against 
his own thoughtlessness. 


Your Reward—A Good Citizen 


Now then, Mister, you have some further idea of 
what is expected of you. Are you cut to 42 facets to 
capture the needs of so many types of individuals? 
Here is no common mold except, perhaps, delin- 
quency—-and even it is in various shapes. But they 
all are human and if you want to rate in their books, 
treat them as humans—as individuals. Let them 
think for themselves! Let them retain their pride 
of achievement; that is, achievement of adulthood. 
Listen to them for a change—quite often their 
ideas are better than yours. Don’t feel that just 
because you’re the probation officer they have to 
listen to you. The law says that they do but don’t 
forget these fellows have experience in violating 
laws. Make them want to share with you their 
fears, their troubles, their hopes and, possibly, 
their ultimate success. 

Put the welcome mat out and keep it there! Some- 
times it is able to wipe chips off even as high as 
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shoulders. Don’t kid yourself, though; some fellows 
would take a special delight in wrapping the old 
WM around your neck. Such kind are few enough, 
fortunately, and your patience will not be worn 
thin beyond repair. When up against this problem 
take a compass bearing on yourself and see just 
where you got off the course. Just as in golf, animal 
training, and salesmanship, etc., so in dealing with 
wary, shy, suspicious juveniles—‘“‘it is all in the 
approach.” 

A reportedly tough kid with a yard-long record, 
starting when he was 11, arrived from the Federal 
Reformatory at Englewood. It was apparent that 
he was tight as a drum and prepared to be “agin” 
every suggestion. Several months later in a “‘let- 
the-hair-down” talk he admitted that when he 
walked into the probation office for the first time 
he was just plain scared. Because of the tales he 
had heard in the institution from‘‘PV’s”’ (returned 
parole violators) he arrived with butterflies in his 
stomach. He was surprised at first because he re- 
ceived a warm welcome; but after a few weeks of 
repeated office visits, during which time he realized 


the attention he received was not just a pose, he 
began to “feel good.” 

When a guy “feels good’’ he is easier to work 
with; but on occasions it becomes necessary to cor- 
rect one who doesn’t feel so ‘“‘good.’’ When repri- 
mands are in order and thoroughly deserved, the 
pugnacious juvenile still may resent the advantage 
you have of “telling him off’’ behind what he con- 
siders the safety of your official capacity. Let him 
understand that you don’t need such protection 
and see what happens. In such situations can you 
keep from “‘getting mad’’? 

It is not unusual in this wide world to find two 
personalities which are in complete discord one 
with the other. If you encounter this negativistic 
personality and are completely stumped, can you be 
honest enough to admit it to yourself and solicit 
aid from other sources? Or will you sacrifice anoth- 
er’s chances on the altar of your own pride? 

So, on your toes, Mister! You have a big job to 
do and you must not be too little for it. Grab your 
bootstraps and lift hard! Your goal is success! Your 
reward—a good citizen. 


The Relation of Judicial Selection 
to Successful Probation 


By J. M. 


MASTER 


U.S. Probation Officer, United States District Court, Southern District of New York 


HE NEED for judicious selection of defendants 

placed on probation is of particular importance 
to the efficiency and success of federal probation. 
The Federal Probation Act empowers federal judges 
with broad discretionary authority to suspend sen- 
tence and place on probation those offenders who, 
in the discernment of the judges, could be treated 
and rehabilitated safely and better under probation 
than through imprisonment. The purpose of the 
Act was to provide for the use of probation where 
‘“‘the best interests of the public, as well as the de- 
fendant”’ would be served. Inappropriate selection 
of defendants for probation instead of imprison- 
ment contravenes the public’s best interests—often 
the defendants’ as well. 


Need for Qualified Probation Officers 


The adequacy of probation as a substitute for 
incarceration also is contingent upon the use of 
properly qualified probation officers. Since the ap- 


pointment of probation officers in the United States 
Courts is vested in the federal judges, their careful 
selection of probation officers is as important to the 
continued success of the federal probation system 
as the proper selection of defendants to be granted 
the opportunity for probation. The standard of 
qualifications recommended by “‘the Judicial Con- 
ference of Senior Circuit Judges in 1942 after care- 
ful study by a committee of representative judges” 
provides the federal judiciary with a guide in the 
choice of probation officers which “‘would be sup- 
ported by every recognized authority in the cor- 
rectional field.” 


The Presentence Investigation and the 
Selection of Probationers 


The selection of offenders for probation requires 
serious consideration of the primary obligation to 
protect society from possible further depredation 
by the offender. Correlatively, the offender’s poten- 
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tial social reclaimability requires evaluation. These 
two requisites should receive careful thought before 
any defendant is placed on probation. The judge 
who places a defendant on probation without a 
presentence investigation to help determine suit- 
ability for probation relies largely upon intuitive 
guess work. As one of our federal judges so aptly 
stated, “There is no substitute for information.” 

It is logical to assume that among defendants 
placed on probation without any predetermining 
investigation a number will present questionable, 
if not unsuitable, potentialities with respect to 
both rehabilitative possibilities and criminal pro- 
clivities. Actual experience with offenders granted 
probation without presentence investigation to 
determine suitability for such treatment substanti- 
ates this assumption. Use of the presentence in- 
vestigation will reduce any possible incidence of 
error in the selection of defendants suitable for 
probation. 

The incarceration of offenders who are better 
suited for control under probation supervision can 
be considered as detrimental to society as the place- 
ment on probation of offenders who are unsatis- 
factory probation material. The social and psy- 
chological implications of incarceration affect soci- 
ety as well as the individual offender. The Federal 
Bureau of Prisons’ statistics of recidivism reveal a 
fairly high percentage of individuals received from 
the federal courts who had no known record of 
previous commitment. While it is probable that 
the majority of this group present poor risks for 
probation, despite the lack of any prior commit- 
ment record, it appears theoretically improbable 
that all fall into that category. Nor is it illogical to 
assume that the grant of probation, on a careful 
selective basis, in some of these cases would have 
been in the best interests of the public. In these 
instances, also, presentence investigation would 
reduce the incidence of error. 

Federal probation today is approaching a critical 
stage in its development. Under the new Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, Criminal Rule 32 
recognizes the value of presentence investigations 
and the function of the federal probation service 
as an adjunct to the courts’ proper exercise of sen- 
tencing powers. At the same time, the federal pro- 
bation staff is carrying a work overload with little 
possibility of relief in the near future through any 
expansion of staff. It, therefore, is all the more 
essential that misdirection of effort, or misuse of 
services, be reduced to the possible minimum. Be- 
sides carrying an average case load for supervision 
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of 115 persons per probation officer, an average of 
73.6 presentence investigations of convicted persons 
were made per officer in 1947. 

The Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts emphasized this situation in 
his report for 1946 by “‘. . . counseling a judicious 
allocation of time between different functions, 
particularly between presentence investigation and 
supervision, to promote a proper balance in pro- 
gram ....” In his report for 1947 the Director 
states that “‘The capacity of the probation officers 
to give proper supervision to the persons committed 
to their charge, is something that more and more 
judges are taking into account in considering pro- 
bation as an alternative to imprisonment for offend- 
ers coming before them. They can safely award 
probation if supervision is adequate when they 
could not do it otherwise.” 

By reason of the foregoing, it is all the more es- 
sential that the federal probation service should be 
used most efficiently and in the direction of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. Where its 
time and effort can be applied more effectively and 
more constructively, it should be so applied, other- 
wise conserved. This functional control rests with 
the judiciary to whom the federal probation system 
constitutes a directly subordinate field staff. Proper 
selection of cases for investigation, as well as for 
supervision, rests with the federal judges. Parallel 
with this power of functional direction and control 
runs the responsibility to conserve the probation 
system’s capacities for effective service. 


Some Suggestions for Improvement of 
Selection for Probation 

This article is written in a spirit of constructive 
criticism. Such criticism from within is far better 
than criticism from without, which might be mis- 
leading or of too generalized a nature to be valid. 
Outside critics of the institutions ‘‘designed to give 
the wrongdoer who made a mistake another chance 
under supervision” charge, from time to time, “‘that 
in too many instances parole and probation as 
practiced are a menace to society.’ Such conclu- 
sions cannot be substantiated because of their over- 
all generalization. On the other hand, the need for 
more judicious selection of offenders for probation, 
or parole, is granted. Based upon observation of the 
use of probation as a disposition in the federal 
courts, the writer offers the following suggestions 
for improving the selection of offenders to be given 
the opportunity of probation. 

The federal probation system has been estab- 
lished for a sufficient period of time to provide 
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appropriate experience tables to aid the judiciary in 
their selective processes. Probation experience with 
certain categories of offenders clearly indicates those 
who are too difficult or too precarious to be dealt 
with under probation. Appropriate selective stand- 
ards for the grant or denial of probation should be 
provided, based upon analysis of accumulated 
statistical data and other studies, with the presen- 
tence investigation findings as the basic individual 
index. While it is recognized that institutional 
facilities also are not geared for effective treatment 
of all offender categories, institutionalization at 
least provides the greater degree of protection for 
society. 

Often judges feel that imprisonment will effect 
no change in the offender—committed often enough 
in the past—and hope that probation, through 
some miracle, will do the trick. Judges also have to 
face practical realities. Placing offenders of these 
types on probation will not bring about any marked 
personality, behavior, or character changes through 
the mechanics of probation, regardless of a pro- 
bation officer’s high qualifications. Burdening pro- 
bation officers with supervision of confirmed law 
violators only invites probation failures, deprives 
other probationers, who would respond, of needed 
attention, and jeopardizes public welfare. 

The offender with a known criminal record.—The 
underlying purpose of probation is constructive 
treatment and control, while safeguarding the com- 
munity. The offender with a known record of con- 
tinued criminality, or a well-established pattern of 
antisocial behavior, seldom should be considered 
for probation supervision. Occasionally this occurs 
because disposition is made without benefit of a 
presentence investigation. More often, such offend- 
ers are placed on probation as a reward for “‘co- 
operative assistance” to the Government in secur- 
ing the conviction of other malefactors. Probation 
at no time should be used as a reward. If an informer, 
or witness for the Government, merits leniency 
for the assistance rendered, the case should be dis- 
posed of without the misuse of probation. 

If it is considered necessary, or advisable, to 
suspend the imposition of a sentence in such in- 
stances, it would be preferable to}impose only a 1- 
day probation term to meet the compulsory re- 
quirement of the law. Such a disposition also would 
provide the Court with the technical jurisdiction 
to cover the event of any future law violation by 
the offender, without burdening the probation 
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system with responsibility for the supervision of 
such individuals. To do otherwise tends to under- 
mine the probation officers’ morale and the publie’s 
faith in probation. 

The psychopatic personality. —While some mildly 
psychopathic individuals do well under relatively 
close supervision, it is the opinion of the writer that 
the federal probation system, under its present 
limitations, should not be burdened with super- 
vision of the person who has been diagnosed 
as a psychopathic personality. The psychopath, 
for the most part, is too unstable and presents a 
problem of too severe and deep rooted maladjust- 
ment. The psychopath is predisposed to ultimate 
failure. If criminally inclined, the psychopath con- 
stitutes a serious menace to society with ever pres- 
ent tendencies for relapse into further antisocial 
behavior. While the mildly psychopathic individual 
may benefit from probation supervision, the pro- 
bation officers’ capacities to cope with individuals 
in this category must always be considered. 

In previous issues of FEDERAL PROBATION the 
gravity of the problem presented by the psychopath 
was propounded by some of our outstanding author- 
ities in the field of personality disorders.! It is 
pertinent, at this point to quote some of their con- 
clusions. “‘Psychiatry has not vet been able to prove 
or to demonstrate precisely what is wrong with 
the psychopath . . . . His actual behavior is entirely 
consistent with the hypothesis of a deep and serious 
personality disorder, a disorder that prevents him 
from experiencing and evaluating the events of 
life as does the intact human being.” A further 
distinction is made beween primary and secondary 
psychopathy: the former category being that in 
which it is “impossible to find the psychogenesis 
for behavior” and the latter being of an “essentially 
symptomatic” nature for which “motivation can 
be elicited.” 

Although ‘“‘there is no specific treatment for psy- 
chopathy,”’ these cases which can be classified as 
secondary present some possibility of “‘a good chance 
of being cured.”” Treatment, however, requires 
intensive and extended psychotherapy. Mere super- 
vision by the best qualified of probation officers 
would be valueless. In close coordination with the 
therapy provided by a qualified psychiatrist, or 
psychiatric clinic, such supervision might be 
fruitful. As for those presenting primary psycho- 
pathy, ‘“‘then obviously we are wasting time in treat- 
ment, for the present at least, and we have to adopt 
other methods.” Obviously, segregation through 
confinement is the only alternative method for the 
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present. Since the psychopath is not insane, his 
“segregation takes place usually by admission to 
penal and correctional institutions . ... a method 
of control not vengeance.”’ 


The alcoholic.—The alcoholic, likewise, if crim- 
inally inclined does not appear suitable for pro- 
bation without provision for intensive and _ per- 
sistent medical, social, and psychiatric treatment. 
The problem of the alcoholic has been presented 
in FEDERAL PROBATION.? The alcoholic’s “‘success- 
ful rehabilitation requires, at least, many months 
of active therapy and subsequent follow-up.” 
While under proper treatment ‘‘a great many al- 
coholies can be helped to recovery and full rehabil- 
itation,’’ we must consider the fact that “‘the proc- 
ess of recovery is difficult.”” In dealing with the al- 
coholic we have to deal with a “series of problems, 
some medical, some psychiatric, some psycholog- 
ical, and some social. It is the combination of all of 
these with excessive chronic compulsive drinking.” 

A proper determination of the extent and degree 
of psychopathy or alcoholism is called for during 
the course of the presentence investigation if not 
otherwise indicated clearly and reliably. Burdening 
the probation system with behavior problems of too 
complex a nature, for which probation officers are 
not equipped either in professional skill or with 
recourse to adequate community facilities, is de- 
trimental to the best interests of the probation 
system and society. The conservation of probation 
facilities for efficient and constructive use should be 
one of the determining criteria in dealing with the 
psychopathic or alcoholic offender. It is unfortunate 
that we still lack appropriate institution facilities 
for these categories of offenders. Where commit- 


. ment is indicated, however, whatever treatment 


ean be accorded would be applied within the pro- 
tective confines of the available institutions. The 
use of probation should not be considered the al- 
ternative for required but lacking institutional 
facilities. 

The narcotic addict.—The narcotic offender, who 
has not yet reached the derelict stage in spite of his 
addiction, constitutes another unsatisfactory pros- 
pect for probation, unless addiction treatment 
until certified as cured is a condition of probation. 
Regardless of the limited extent of addiction, or 
the lack of its deteriorative effects, offenders with 
a history of addiction require medical and psy- 
chiatric treatment preliminary to freedom under 


2. See FEDERAL PROBATION, October-December, 1941 and July-Sep- 
tember, 1947. 

3. See articles dealing with narcotic addiction in FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION, July, 1938; August, 1939; October-December, 1912; and October- 
December, 1945. 


supervision in the community. The mere abstinence 
from the use of narcotics for some few months by 
reason of inaccessibility (through either incarcer- 
ation or private hospitalization) is not a valid 
basis to consider the individual as cured of addic- 
tion. Relief of physical dependence upon a narcotic 
is no certification of addiction cure. 

Offenders with a history of addiction require 
treatment, best provided for at the U. S. Public 
Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky.’ 
They are certified as cured and discharged ‘when 
as much has been done for them as it is possible to 
do.’”’ Too often the psychic element underlying ad- 
diction is overlooked—usually an underlying neurot- 
ic or psychopathic condition makes narcotics attrac- 
tive in the initial instance. Addicts “‘are recruited 
mostly from among unstable groups who have cer- 
tain deficiencies that impel them to do things, in- 
cluding the taking of narcotic drugs, that are not 
socially approved.”’ That is why the addict requires 
medical and psychiatric treatment. His cure re- 
quires continued treatment over a sufficient period 
of time—‘‘one of the most important factors in the 
extinction of any habit is time.” 

To expect the probation officer to apply effective 
treatment in the community before an addict is 
certified as cured is expecting more or less of a mir- 
acle. Treatment requires control of the patient and 
the addict “cannot be treated in an open hospital 
or in his own home.” Neither the addict as an in- 
dividual nor the community will benefit by the post- 
ponement of hospitalization and cure as the essen- 
tial initial step in rehabilitation of the addict. This 
applies to the non-criminal addict, as well as to the 
“addict with causal criminality.”” Actual experience 
with addict offenders on probation shows an inci- 
dence of failure even after treatment at Lexington 
with certification of being cured. 

The hardened criminal with incidental addiction 
should be sentenced basically upon consideration 
of his criminality. Judges too often are induced by 
ardent plea of counsel to give primary consideration 
to the defendant’s addiction when his criminality 
should be paramount. In such instances cure of 
addiction in no way includes any degree of cure 
with respect to the predominant criminal tenden- 
cies. The use of probation contingent upon a cure at 
Lexington should not be applied to the hardened 
criminal addict at any time. The sentenced criminal 
who also is addicted will receive the warranted 
treatment for addiction at Lexington (provided for 
under the policies of the Attorney General and the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons) but will not be released 
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or discharged to the community as soon as certified 
as cured of addiction—in such cases discharge will 
be by regular parole procedure or parole release 
under the statutory provisions of Public Law 210. 

The female offender.—Consequent to American 
cultural attitudes toward the female of the species, 
we are inclined to be more considerate of and sym- 
pathetic toward the female offender. Where crim- 
inal behavior is involved, however, such culturally 
conditioned leniency is misplaced. More often than 
not, judges consider probation preferable to im- 
prisonment in the case of the female offender, re- 
gardless of the indicated need for institutional 
treatment and social protection. Society needs 
protection from material victimization as well as 
from personal bodily harm. In the selection of 
female offenders for probation, as much judicious 
selection should be exercised as with the male of- 
fender, based upon considerations other than sex. 
Probation experience with the female offender does 
not indicate the female sex to possess any exclusive 
potentialities for reclamation based upon the sex 
factor per se. A greater degree of objectivity, there- 
fore, must be applied in determining whether or 
not to place a female offender on probation. 


The Combination Sentence 


Another group of offenders unsuited for probation 
is those recognized by the judiciary as requiring 
imprisonment. Nevertheless, the judiciary itself 
places a number of these on probation regularly 
through use of the so called ‘‘combination sen- 
tence,’ which imposes a term of imprisonment to be 
followed by a term of probation. This form of sen- 
tence, in the writer’s opinion, appears based es- 
sentially upon judicial intent to provide a prolonged 
period of control over the offender, thereby provid- 
ing an increased period of public protection. The 
fact that this form of sentence has been adjudged 
legally valid does not provide social validity to its 
continued practice. If an offender requires imprison- 
ment to start with, he certainly does not become, 
thereby, more suitable for probation after a period 
of incarceration. The intended post-institutional 
period of control should be provided through parole 
provisions and not probation—such post-institu- 
tional probation constitutes a misuse of the function 
and purpose of probation. 

Society can be protected amply and for the length 
of period desired by imposing a sentence which will 
provide for the indicated or maximum period of 
contro! the judiciary considers warranted. By rea- 
son of the parole and ‘‘good conduct time” pro- 
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visions of the federal penal laws, the expected and 
approximate length of confinement, as well as the 
remaining period of the sentence to be served under 
supervised control in the community, can be pre- 
determined approximately by the judiciary. The 
total length of control period, therefore, is under 
control of the judiciary since determination of the 
sentence to be imposed rests entirely with the judi- 
ciary. The same degree of control and oversight in 
the community, following release from confinement 
—whether by parole or conditional release—is pro- 
vided, since the federal probation officers also are 
the federal parole officers. 

Under parole or conditional release, the offender 
is at liberty under the sole jurisdiction of the U. S. 
Board of Parole, continued freedom to the termin- 
ation date of the sentence being subject only to the 
discretion of the U. S. Board of Parole. Under the 
combination sentence, however, the offender’s 
liberty during the period of probation, following 
completion of the preceding sentence, is subject to 
termination by the judiciary through revocation 
of probation. The combination sentence actually 
provides the judiciary with a form of retention of 
control over a correctional area more properly 
belonging to the jurisdiction of the parole authority. 
Experience with individuals under supervision by 
means of the combination sentence shows a better 
response to required conduct during the period of 
parole or conditional release than during the term 
of probation which follows. It appears that by the 
time these offenders enter upon their probation 
term the deterrent effect of their imprisonment has 
worn off, or their ability to comply with require- 
ments has worn thin. Or, is it due to their expect- 
ancy of a greater latitude and degree of leniency on 
the part of the judiciary than on the part of the 
parole authority? 


Recommendations of the Probation Officer 


An additional factor pertinent to judicious se- 
lection for probation inheres in the matter of sen- 
tence recommendation by the probation officer 
making the presentence investigation for the court. 
Some federal judges consider the recommendation 
of sentence as being beyond the proper function of 
the probation officer. The probation officer, how- 
ever, after making a careful investigation and evalu- 
ation of the defendant, is qualified to arrive at a 
recommendation based upon insight and knowl- 
edge of the offense and the defendant at bar. 
Should not the judge avail himself of this insight 
and knowledge? The probation officer’s recom- 
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mendation can only be an aid to the judge in the 
exercise of judicial discretion. No judge need feel 
his prerogative circumscribed by reason of a rec- 
ommendation made by the probation officer, based 
upon the officer’s investigation findings. The pro- 
bation officer realizes fully that the final responsi- 
bility and the final decision with respect to sentenc- 
ing rests solely with the judge. 


Conclusion 


The proper administration of criminal justice 
does not rest with any one individual, or any few 
individuals (be it arresting officer, prosecutor, pro- 
bation officer, or judge) but with the co-ordinated 
thought and effort of many representatives of gov- 
ernment from the moment of the offender’s arrest 
to that of final disposition of the case in court. No 
one individual participating in this process is en- 
dowed with the all-inclusive knowledge and wis- 
dom needed. Our judges, particularly, realize the 
frailties of human nature and wisdom. They cer- 


tainly should welcome every available aid and bit 
of knowledge which might assist them in that most 
difficult task of determining sentence. The final 
judgment immediately affecting the life and liberty 
of the defendant rests with and upon the judiciary. 

Because of their pivotal influence upon and con- 
trol of federal probation, the proper functioning 
of the federal probation system and its continued 
successful growth rests largely with the federal 
judiciary. Its efficient functioning will provide con- 
tinued progressive assistance to the judiciary. Im- 
proved selection of defendants for probation will 
facilitate more constructive and improved service 
to society and those offenders given an opportunity 
on probation. When used inappropriately—or, 
when not used appropriately—probation is mis- 
used: when used appropriately probation serves the 
best interests of society, the judiciary, and the in- 
dividual defendants granted this potentially con- 
structive opportuntiy for continued liberty con- 
ditioned on good behavior. 


Social Dynamics in Probation and Parole 


By G. I. GIARDINI, Ep.D. 
Superintendent, Parole Supervision, Pennsylvania Board of Parole 


EHAVIOR is the product of heredity and en- 

vironment. Neither can have meaning without 
consideration of the other. No matter how good 
the environment, if the individual does not have 
the capacity to make use of the opportunities it 
offers, he will not achieve what might be expected of 
him. Contrariwise, despite mental or other potenti- 
alities with which the individual may be endowed, 
he is not likely to develop those potentialities to the 
utmost unless the environment provides the op- 
portunity. It is true that the very able person, by 
his very abilities, manages frequently to make his 
own opportunities for development. We say that 
genius will out. But we all know of capable persons 
who lead relatively useless or definitely antisocial 
lives largely because the right kind of opportunities 
or the right kind of influences were not present at 
critical points in their development. 


The Role of Endowment and Environment 


Opportunity serves for something more than 
just to bring out the talents or lack of talents of the 
individual. The kind of opportunities which pre- 
sent themselves to him determine the kind of de- 


velopment he will follow. To put it differently, the 
kind of environment or situation will determine the 
direction of the individual’s behavior, while the 
distance he will travel in that direction, how much 
he will achieve, will be determined to a large ex- 
tent by the intellectual and emotional equipment 
which he inherited. This applies whether we are 
concerned with criminal or law-abiding behavior. 

Men like Al Capone, Sitamore, Kruger, Insull, 
and others, were men of talent—some of them had 
great intellectual endowment and certainly all were 
as sane as many honest citizens. But the environ- 
mental circumstances under which they were reared, 
the peculiar nature of their life experiences, largely 
determined their behavior. Under a different set 
of circumstances, they might have turned out to 
be honest business men, professional men, or re- 
mained honest administrators. 

Frequently what appear to be insignificant epi- 
sodes in the life history of an individual are actually 
important turning points. One glass of beer more, 
at a given moment in his life, may turn a law-abid- 
ing individual into a murderer. 
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The social environment is equally significant for 
those of limited abilities. The moron is not likely 
to be the successful leader of a criminal gang, nor 
will he be an embezzler or a high-grade robber any 
more than he is likely to be a bank president, a 
lawyer, or a physician. But if he is exposed to a 
favorable environment and is trained properly and 
protected through childhood and youth, it is not 
likely he will be delinquent. Many morons walk the 
streets as law-abiding citizens. 

In other words, the native endowment of the 
individual is primarily responsible for the profi- 
ciency attained in any activity, occupation, or form 
of conduct. But the environment is the primary 
determinant of the kind of activity, occupation, or 
form of conduct which an individual follows. Wheth- 
er you can do only second grade arithmetic or are 
an Einstein will depend largely on your native en- 
dowment, provided, of course, that you are given 
the opportunity to learn numbers at all; but wheth- 
er you are an honest bookkeeper or a clever em- 
bezzler will depend greatly on the circumstances of 
your bringing up—that is, your social environment. 
Whether you are an honest store clerk or an Ein- 
stein, a petty thief or an Insull, will depend largely 
on your native equipment, but whether you are an 
honest store clerk or a petty thief, an Insull or an 
Einstein, will depend to a great extent on the sort of 
experiences that you will have gone through during 
the period of your life. 


Dynamics of the Social Environment 


Both for the poorly endowed and for the richly 
endowed, by necessity, the dynamics of the social 
environment are extremely important. In the final 
analysis, the environment determines in a very 
definite way the patterns of behavior that an in- 
dividual acquires and defines his character and con- 
duct. 

What constitutes the environment? The physical 
aspects of the environment, such as air, water, 
sunshine, food are, of course, necessary to health 
and survival. Everyone knows that good conduct is 
contingent upon good health. The ancients recog- 
nized this fact many centuries ago when they said 
mens sana in corpore sano—a sound mind in a sound 
body. But even these physical aspects of the en- 
vironment are not exempt from sociological influ- 
ences. Water becomes polluted as a by-product of 
social organization in certain localities, or because 
of defective sanitation laws or inadequate enforce- 
ment of these laws. Increased social contacts in 
urban centres increase contagion. The processing of 


such basic needs as food becomes a major social 
problem requiring the promulgation of many laws 
for the protection of the health and the pocket- 
book of the individual. 

In the formation of character and personality, 
these physical aspects of environment are perhaps 
the least important. What we are, within the limits 
of our native capacities, depends a great deal more 
upon the way different social institutions influence 
us. To enumerate only the more common ones of 
these, we have the family, the neighborhood, the 
school, the church, marriage, the press, the employ- 
er, the movies, the club, the baseball team, the gang, 
the police, the courts, the prisons, the automobile, 
the library, the museum, the tavern, the beauty 
parlor, the brothel, the number writer, the liquor 
store, the service club, the doctor, the clinic, the 
hospital, ete. In addition to these tangible forms 
of institutions, we have a host of customs, mores, 
beliefs, and superstitions which influence our be- 
havior in very definite ways. 

If we would understand why an individual is a 
delinquent or a criminal, we must study his life 
history in great detail and must determine the kind 
of institutions, customs, beliefs, and superstitions 
to which he has been exposed and his reactions to 
them. Many go to church, but not all are affected in 
their behavior by the teachings of religion. The 
individual's interest may not be deeply engaged by 
religious rituals. On the other hand, his interest as 
well as talent may be keenly aroused by the activ- 
ities in a poolroom. To the extent that attention 
and interest are aroused and activities are engaged 
in, the development and fixation of habits along 
certain lines take place. Whether these habits are 
good or bad, social or antisocial, will depend upon 
the nature of the activities around which they are 
built, and the associations and attitudes prevailing 
during the process. Established community customs 
and beliefs have even more direct bearing on con- 
duct. Depending on the content of customs and 
beliefs, the effects can be very devastating. 


The Social Situation as a Factor in Crime 


Obviously the individual is exposed to various 
institutions throughout his life. Some of these are 
more influential at certain periods of the individual’s 
life than at others. But the important thing is that 
the person is under pressure at all times. At any 
given moment his conduct will depend on all of the 
habit patterns and attitudes he has acquired up to 
that time, plus the way he is affected by the present 
situation. The particular situation, in fact, can be 
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of such paramount importance that it may cause 
the individual to cast aside all of his previous habits 
and beliefs and may cause him to commit an act 
which is entirely “out of character.”’ 

Modern criminologists tend to agree that in 
classifying criminals we must recognize three groups 
of factors, namely, heredity, the social environ- 
ment and the situation. But no act is exclusively 
the result of heredity or environment or of the 
situation. The feeble-minded suffer from definite 
biological limitations, but whether they become 
delinquent or not will depend on social factors and 
situations. The normal criminal is as much the re- 
sult of heredity, as far as his native equipment is 
concerned, as the feeble-minded. The individual 
who remains law-abiding in every respect until he 
is 40, then commits a murder, is likewise biologically 
and sociologically determined, although the unique- 
ness of the situation is the factor that precipitated 
the criminal act. 

One implication of all of this is that in rearing 
children we must be always on the alert to see that 
only desirable social institutions, customs, and be- 
liefs exert their influences upon them, at least until 
we are sure that desirable habits are sufficiently 
well established and character sufficiently well 
knitted to enable the child to reject harmful and 
undesirable influences of his own accord. 

If this principle is valid in the rearing of children, 
it should be valid also in the guidance of probation- 
ers and parolees after due allowance is made for the 
social requirement that adults must be held respon- 
sible for their acts to a degree not expected of chil- 
dren. The immediate concern of the probation or 
parole officer, as well as every agency concerned 
with the improvement of human conduct, is to 
focus upon the individual all of those influences in 
the community that can be counted upon to reshape 
the habits of the subject and rebuild his character. 
The agencies that will be chosen to exert such in- 
fluences will vary with the individual. 


Utilization of Community Resources 


It follows that the parole or probation officer 
must be thoroughly familiar with the resources of 
his community. He must be familiar not only with 
the agencies that can help him to rehabilitate the 
subject, but also with those agencies that can harm 
the probationer or parolee and from which the sub- 
ject must be frequently weaned, and which he must 
avoid in the future. 

In obtaining the co-operation of institutions and 
agencies that can be of assistance in the rehabilit- 


ation of parolees and probationers, it frequently is 
necessary to do missionary work in an attempt to 
convince them of their share of responsibility in the 
rehabilitation of the delinquent. For example, it 
sometimes is necessary to work at length even with 
the home that has rejected the parolee or probation- 
er, and attempt to bring about a reconciliation along 
with a necessary change in attitude, so that in the 
future that home may be restored to its expected 
usefulness in the readjustment of the subject. 
Schools have been notoriously guilty of failure to 
accept responsibility in the prevention of delin- 
quency as well as in assisting juvenile court wards, 
probationers, and parolees in their readjustment. 
An instance actually has been reported where a 
high school principal placed a boy who had just 
been returned from a juvenile institution before the 
assembly of high school children as the boy who had 
just come back from the reform school, implying 
that he was to be watched, if not avoided by the 
rest of the student body. While it is admitted that 
a maladjusted child can disrupt the program of any 
schoolroom, it is nevertheless the responsibility of 
the school, as it is that of any other public agency 
dealing with children, to do something for that 
child other than throw him out on the street. 


All men have problems. Parolees and probation- 
ers have daily problems they must face. The way 
they face these problems and the way they revolve 
them frequently will determine whether they revert 
to crime or not. The parole or probation officer 
must be ready to assist with information and guid- 
ance, sometimes with coercion. If the problem is one 
of health, the officer must be ready to give inform- 
ation as to where and how medical assistance may 
be obtained. If it is a question of unemployment 
the officer should be ready to inform where and how 
a job can be obtained. In some instances he must 
practically take the probationer or parolee by the 
hand to the job. If work is not available, guidance 
is given on how to obtain relief. If there are domestic 
problems, it may be necessary to seek the aid of 
family agencies. If there is suspicion of mental 
disturbance in a probationer or parolee or a member 
of his family, the probation and parole officer must 
know where and how psychological and psychiatric 
services can be obtained. 

It has been established by actual experience that 
the greatest success in the control of crime has been 
achieved in those communities where there has been 
co-operation not only between agencies interested 
in the problem but also organization and co-ordin- 
ation of all of the community resources under a 
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central authority so as to present a solid unbroken 
front against vice and crime at the prevention as 
well as the remedial level. In such an organization 
and co-ordination of effort, the parole or probation 
officer should assume a dominant role. 


Factors Which Should Govern the 
Extent of Supervision 


The question often is raised as to how far a pro- 
bation and parole officer should go in aiding a pro- 
bationer or parolee. This can be determined only 
after knowing the abilities and resources of the sub- 
ject himself. A good principle to follow is that of 
letting the subject take the initiative as much as 
he is capable. 

Some workers in this field have the view that 
probationers and parolees should be left entirely 
to their own devices as long as they do not commit 
any crimes. Supervision consists merely of having 
the probationer or parolee report every so often. 
There is no authentic information as to the actual 
adjustment of the subject. Under such a system, it 
is remarkable that more subjects do not go astray 
in any serious manner. It may be that no super- 
vision is better than the bad supervision which 
might result if such probation and parole officers 
would attempt a more positive approach. 

Another view is that everything should be done 
for the parolee and probationer. We should find 
him a job; fight for him to get relief when he needs 
it; we should protect him from prejudice and em- 
barrassment by hiding the fact that he is on parole 
or probation; we should even find friends for him. 
This view, of course, does nothing to develop in- 
itiative and responsibility in the individual and, as 
soon as supervision is ended, the subject is likely to 
relapse into his old habits and weaknesses. 

A third school of thought advocates the use of 
the club—‘“‘You do as I say or else.’’ This view relies 
entirely upon the authority of the parole or pro- 
bation officer to keep the probationer and parolee 
on “the straight and narrow.’’ Many subjects re- 
spond to coercion and maintain a record which 
complies with the letter of the rules, but which can 
in no way be taken as indicative of a changed and 
improved character. Like the one just described, 
this system of supervision fails to bring about any 
desirable change in the attitude of the individual 
towards his responsibilities and place in society with 
the result that when coercion is removed, if not 
before, the subject reverts to crime. 

Although none of the three views described is 
desirable as an exclusive system of supervision, 


each has its place in the supervision of individuals. 
On which one the emphasis is placed will depend 
upon the resources of the particular subject we are 
supervising; assuming, of course, that the parole or 
probation officer is skilled in the use of all three 
methods. Many probationers and parolees need 
little supervision and little direction. They are 
largely self-reliant and require only a hint now and 
then to keep them ‘“‘on the beam.’’ Others must be 
helped considerably because of their limitations. 
Still others must be pushed, threatened, and even 
punished merely to keep them from kicking over 
the legal traces, let alone developing self-reliant 
social adjustment. 


Casework in an Authoritarian Setting 


There are certain professional people, social 
workers, and some psychologists who believe that 
no subject can grow into a self-reliant, socially ad- 
justed individual, in an authoritative setting. Some 
go so far as to say that the probation and parole 
officer is hopelessly handicapped in his attempt to 
bring about genuine readjustment in probationers 
and parolees because of the police power bestowed 
upon him by law. They say that we cannot wield 
the club and do casework at the same time. 

It seems to us that this is a very unrealistic view. 
It not only fails to face facts but, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, it would foster license rather 
than law-abiding conduct. The activities of every 
one of us are circumscribed by laws, customs, and 
consideration for the rights of others. Authority 
in one form or another is all about us. We are for- 
bidden to spit on the sidewalk. We cannot park our 
cars where we like or as long as we wish. Speed 
limits are set by laws. We cannot own a dog, a car, 
or even a bicycle without a license. We cannot hunt 
or get married without a license. We cannot sell 
without a license. We cannot build or repair our 
homes without a permit. We must send our child to 
school. If we are law-abiding, we will not play the 
numbers, gamble, attempt to buy liquor on Sunday. 
In many places we cannot go to the movies or play 
baseball on Sunday. When we look at the situation 
closely, we find that the ordinary citizen is sur- 
rounded by all the restrictions that surround the 
parolee or probationer with one fundamental dif- 
ference, and that is that in the case of the parolee 
or probationer the restrictions are more likely to be 
enforced. 

So the social worker who believes that he or she 
is doing casework with his clients in a nonauthorit- 
ative setting is working under a delusion. Only 
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Robinson Crusoe might feel that he could do as he 
pleased on his Island, and even he had to give his 
dog some consideration. As long as one lives in 
society one cannot escape restrictions and cur- 
tailment of his activities. We can live in society 
only if we are willing to forego the indulgence of 
many of our impulses to the extent that we expect 
others in the group to do likewise. 

After all, is this not what we as parole and pro- 
bation officers are trying to get our parolees and 
probationers to do? The individual who can refrain 
from committing acts which would infringe upon 
the rights of others is by and large the socially ad- 
justed individual. If we should succeed in inducing 
the parolee and probationer to accept this principle 
and to behave in accordance with it, we would not 
need to fear for his reverting to delinquency. 

Contrary to the view of the nonauthoritarian 
caseworkers, the view we have just expressed does 
not limit freedom of choice or growth on the part of 
the individual. We all live and move within a frame- 
work of restrictions, but within this framework 
there is ample room for freedom. In fact freedom, 
in the best sense of the word, means the acceptance 
of the restrictions that the social order imposes upon 
us all for the good of the whole group. The individu- 
al will grow and become adjusted to the extent that 
he will accept these restrictions and impose them 
upon himself by his own choice. Although parole 
and probation officers occasionally must resort to 
force, we know that reactions brought about by 
force do not result in any permanent change. On 
the other hand, they are not entirely without value. 
Sometimes acts induced by force form an opening 
wedge into the consciousness of the subject and 
cause him to awaken to his responsibilities. This 
form of treatment partakes of the nature of shock 
therapy and may result in what is sometimes called 
traumatic learning. 


Must Change Necessarily Come from Within? 


We do not share the view that rehabilitation and 
change in the individual must come from within 
himself, if by this is meant that habit patterns, 
beliefs, and ideas are initiated from within. A naive 
interpretation of this view is probably responsible 
for the “do nothing’ philosophy encountered in 


some penologists and correctional workers. It 
scarcely needs to be stated that such structural 
elements of the personality as habit patterns, be- 
liefs, and ideas are never determined by the genes 
of the individual. They are acquired. While we no 
longer believe in the Lockian view that the child’s 
mind at birth is a tabula rasa, it is axiomatic that 
the child is trained from without, that this training 
is done by the imposing of all sorts of restrictions 
from without, and that the goal of the training is to 
help the child accept these restrictions as though 
they were self-imposed. As habits, beliefs, and ideas 
accumulate and become systematized, the person 
is in increasingly better position to cope with the 
environment and with his own impulses. In other 
words, the process is one of slowly transmuting 
external prohibitions into internal inhibitions. It 
is in this sense that we may say that changes in 
conduct must come from within. The process is not 
unlike the process of osmosis. It is relatively slow 
and imperceptible, but inexorable. It will go on as 
long as the individual remains immersed in the 
solution of social pressures which will impinge upon 
him on all sides. Once these pressures have been 
absorbed and assimilated, they make for growth in 
some direction. Our task is to see that the solution— 
the social milieu—contains the proper ingredients 
which, after absorption and assimilation, will lead 
to the kind of growth that will meet the standards 
which have been set up by the group as a whole. 

The essential task of the probation and parole 
officer, therefore, is that of helping the probationer 
and parolee to face the restrictions which are placed 
about him, just as the parole and probation officer 
himself and all the rest of us must face them. The 
officer must constantly point out to the parolee the 
limits within which he may move, not as something 
arbitrarily imposed from without, but as something 
already accepted by the community of which the 
officer is a representative, both by official desig- 
nation and as one who has already accepted the 
standards of the community. If the probationer or 
parolee really desires to become a member of that 
community, he will see the need of accepting the 
limits within which he can move and be happy. 


THE TRAINING OF THE HUMAN PLANT 


LL animal life is sensitive to environment, but of all 


living things the child is most sensitive. . 
absorbs environment—Luther Burbank 
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Easy Does It! 


ANONYMOUS* 


OW DOES Alcoholics Anonymous work? 

What makes it tick? What are the methods 
of this growing organization that helps so many 
alcoholics? These questions are asked every day. 
They are not easy to answer. The purpose of this 
article is to give a brief history of A.A. and to tell of 
some of the methods used by its members. 

As recently as 12 years ago there was little hope 
for the alcoholic. He was regarded either as a bum 
or a joke by most of society. He was a puzzle and a 
nuisance to the medical profession. He was a prob- 
lem to clergymen, many of whom tried unsuccess- 
fully to help him. His friends advised him to stop 
drinking through will power or told him to “be a 
man.”’ 

If he were poor, he was urged to go to a city 
or state hospital. If he had money or influence, he 
was advised to go to a sanatorium that specialized in 
alcoholic addiction. From time to time the well- 
heeled alcoholic was spirited into a general hospital 
by a doctor who classified him as a “nervous” or 
neurotic case. Unfortunately, none of these methods 
solved his problem. 

After the acute medical phase was treated, the 
alcoholic went back into society only to find that 
he still was fighting an obsession to drink. Long 
confinements in state hospitals—sometimes for 
more than 2 years—were unsuccessful. Upon re- 
lease, invariably the alcoholic would drink again. 
Indeed the problem appeared to get worse after a 
long period of confinement. 


Founding of Alcoholics Anonymous 


Curiously, the first step toward a practical solu- 
tion of the problem was taken by an alcoholic. In 
1934, an alcoholic—known to thousands today as 
“Bill’—found that he could solve his own problem 
by helping other alcoholics. 

Bill had been desperate. He had tried everything 
to stop drinking. He realized that if he continued to 
drink he would die. The last time he landed in a 
hospital, he was at the end of the line. Late one 
night he cried out to God for help and for the first 


*The author of “Easy Does It!” is also the writer of “I Think You 
Guys Mean It!” which was presented in the January-March 1947 issue 
of FEDERAL ProBATION. He is an alcoholic who has_ recovered 
through the Alcoholics Anonymous program. A university graduate, he 
is a lawyer and the editor of a national magazine. He also is an editor 
of The A. A. Grapevine, official organ of Alcoholics Anonymous. He 
joined A. A. in 1944 in New York and has been well since that date. 
He is 87 years old. 


time in his life experienced peace. He knew that his 
prayer was answered. It was then that he decided 
to try to help others by telling them of his experi- 
ence. 

When he left the hospital, Bill sought other 
alcoholics. These early, stumbling efforts were lit- 
erally the beginnings of A.A. Today this technique 
of working with others is an integral part of the 
organization’s Program of Recovery. 

Bill’s first efforts were discouraging. Telling his 
story to alcoholics, he often brought them into his 
home for care and treatment. None remained sober. 
Often his “patients” would sober up for a few days 
and then get drunk again. More often they would 
leave without showing any interest at all in getting 
sober. 

But Bill stayed sober! He found that his efforts 
with others were helping him to stay well. He also 
found that alcoholics could not get sober and stay 
sober unless they had an honest desire to stop drink- 
ing. Every now and then one of the patients stayed 
sober for a short time. Then he would work with 
Bill on some other alcoholic. 

After a few months, Bill left on a business trip 
to a midwestern city. Having been sober for a long 
time, he felt that now was the time to attempt to 
get re-established in business. But it was not to be. 
A strange turn of events caused the business deal to 
fail and he was left stranded again. He was terribly 
disappointed and discouraged. His first thought 
was to “drown his disappointment.” Instead, he 
telephoned to a stranger to find another drunk to 
help! 

The telephone call eventually brought Bill into 
contact with another alcoholic. It was ‘‘Dr. Bob.” 
These two men, working together to solve a com- 
mon problem, are known affectionately as the 
founders of A.A. Today, the organization has more 
than 50,000 members in some 1,700 Groups in the 
United States and abroad. 


How Does A.A. Work? 


But how does A.A. work? The work plan of the 
organization is known as the A.A. Program of 
Recovery. This program is composed of 12 steps 
which are the combined experience of hundreds of 
early A.A. members. It evolved by trial and error 
and finally was set down in the book, Alcoholics 
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Anonymous. The program is loosely constructed 
and is so elastic that it is proving adaptable to any 
type of individual who suffers from alcoholism. 

In simple terms, the program consists of ad- 
mission, surrender, and action. First, a new member 
must admit honestly to himself that he is an al- 
coholic. Because man is vain and most alcoholics 
are self-centered, it is not easy to admit to alcohol- 
ism. No man likes to admit that he suffers from an 
addiction that the world considers either a sin 
or a weakness. 

To overcome this resistance to admission, the 
program defines an alcoholic as a person whose life 
has become unmanageable because of the use of 
alcohol. It is suggested that the new member test 
himself by this definition. If his answer is ‘‘Yes,”’ 
the member has complied with the admission part 
of the program. 

Surrender is also difficult for many persons. Some- 
times a man must be in desperate straits indeed to 
surrender his life to a divine power. And yet the new 
member must be willing to turn his life over to a 
Higher Power if he is to recover from alcoholism. 
In this sense, surrender could be called a transfer- 
ence. 

Medicine considers alcoholism as an incurable 
illness. If the new man can be made to realize this 
fact, little persuasion is needed to get him to trans- 
fer the problem to a power stronger than he is. 

In any event, it has to be done if success is to be 
achieved and for many persons this part of the pro- 
gram is easy. Other alcoholics will continue to suf- 
fer because they resist the idea. Often one hears 
anew member say: “I cannot accept the God angle 
of the program.”’ To these persons A.A. says: ‘“Take 
it easy. Come to the meetings. Some day you will 
know what it means.” 

The action part of the program already has been 
described. It simply means working with other al- 
coholics. Most new members have little trouble 
with this part of the program. It is exciting to rush 
out on a call; get a sick alcoholic to a hospital; visit 
him to tell your own story; and see him recover from 
the acute stages of his illness. 

Many members forget, however, that there is 
another—more important—part to action in the 
program. It also means working on one’s self, 
practicing A.A.’s principles in one’s own life. A 
recovered alcoholic who walks down the street to 
his home or his job is practicing the action part of 
the program. He is a living example of the effective- 
ness of A.A. By example, he is a convincing argu- 
ment that the program works. 


AT 


Members of A.A. do not attempt to do mission- 
ary work. As A.A.’s they take no stand on the wet 
or dry issue or any other controversial question. 
As individuals they may take whatever stand they 
wish on any subject. They are “informers” but not 
reformers. In other words, members attempt to 
help themselves by telling their own story to others. 


What Are A.A.’s Techniques? 

What are some of A.A.’s techniques? One of the 
most important is friendship. To be friendly to 
another drunk is second nature to an A.A. Having 
been through suffering and loneliness himself, he 
immediately feels close to the new member. His 
own experience creates a bond of sympathy and 
understanding. And friendship is important to the 
new member. If he has been an alcoholic for many 
years, he probably has few friends left. The new 
member needs friendship. He needs to feel again 
that he ‘“‘belongs’ to somebody or to some group of 
persons. The fact that he recognizes in other A.A.’s 
persons who understand his problem goes a long 
way toward his recovery. 

Having established a bond of understanding 
through mutual experience, the older A.A. and the 
new feel “‘at home” together. He sees in his friend 
a person who has recovered from an illness similar 
to his own. After a few talks with the older man, he 
realizes that there is a solution to his problem. For 
the first time he experiences hope. 

Another technique is the use of slogans and 
phrases as handy tools in putting the program into 
action. ‘First things first,” “Live and let live,” 
“Easy does it,’’ are examples of A.A.’s way of mak- 
ing the new man feel at ease. 

The active alcoholic is a most impatient man. 
Because of his drinking habits, his life is thoroughly 
disorganized. He is confused. When he comes into 
A.A., he wants all the good things, including sobri- 
ety, at once. Little does he realize that recovery 
sometimes is a slow and painful process. 

To condition the new man for the things to come, 
he is told to do “first things first.’”” He is warned 
that he cannot do it all at once. He is advised to 
take an inventory of problems and to solve them one 
at a time. It isn’t possible to “get everything out of 
hock; make up with the wife; repay the loans; get 
new clothes; get a job; make amends to persons 
who have been wronged; and find peace of mind’’ 
all at one time. He is urged to attack his problems 
separately; to make an effort each day to set one 
thing right. 

The average alcoholic, after a few weeks of sobri- 
ety, begins to feel very well indeed. His eyes clear 
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up, the bloat recedes, appetite returns, and he be- 
gins to sleep well again. Often he mistakes these 
physical symptoms for a permanent “cure.” As 
time goes on and his personal problems become less 
annoying, he may begin to be bored with A.A. 
meetings. He may lose his sense of proportion and 
build up resentments against others in the group. 
It is at this time that ‘‘Live and let live’’ becomes 
important. At the first sign of these symptoms, 
older A.A.’s point out to him that he cannot afford 
to think he is “cured,” that he cannot afford re- 
sentments. It is impressed upon him that his job 
is to secure his own sobriety by following the A.A. 
program. 

They tell him how they made these same mis- 
takes; how they found that resentments caused 
them unhappiness or, in some cases, a relapse into 
drunkenness. They tell him not to lose sight of the 
fact that every member of the group is engaged in 
a mutual effort to stay sober; that if he will try to 
help instead of resenting others, he will have a 
better chance of staying sober himself. 

Because alcoholics are impatient, A.A. uses the 
slogan, “‘Easy does it.’”’ Relax, they say, and your 
troubles will take a different perspective. ‘““Come 
to meetings and keep an open mind,” they suggest, 
“and you will find that you are staying both sober 
and happy.” Tenseness, particularly in the early 
days of sobriety, is a part of the sickness. Like 
every other part, however, it will disappear if given 
a chance. Take it easy and have faith in what you 
see around you. Every A.A. has suffered from tense- 
ness, so remember that easy does it. 


How Meetings Are Conducted 


A.A. meetings generally are of two types, the 
open meeting and the closed meeting. The open 
meeting is most common. At such gatherings not 
only A.A.’s, but others are invited. This type of 
meeting affords an opportunity to wives, husbands, 
and friends of A.A. to see what is going on. Closed 
meetings are for A.A.’s only. 

The open meeting is conducted by a “‘leader,”’ 
usually chosen for the night. He acts as master of 
ceremonies, introduces the speakers, and manages 
the agenda. As arule, he discusses briefly the points 
made by one speaker before introducing the next. 
At some point in the proceedings, he will ask the 
secretary to make announcements; at another, he 
will ask for volunteers to take up a collection for 
expenses. 


1. The address of The Aleoholie Foundation is Box 459, Grand 
Central Annex, New York City, N. Y. 


The speakers usually are A.A.’s who have been 
sober 3 months or more. Most groups do not ask 
a new member to speak until he has been on the 
program for at least 3 months. There are several 
reasons for this practice. Most new members need 
3 months to recover physically from alcoholism. 
Most, at first, are nervous and shy. Many do not 
get the program in the beginning and relapse into 
active alcoholism. And experience has shown that 
it is wiser not to speak at a meeting too early. 

The speaker simply tells his own story. Begin- 
ning with the admission that he is an alcoholic, he 
gives a brief account of his drinking; of his descent 
into uncontrolled alcoholism; of the development 
of his obsession. Then he tells how he heard of A.A. 
and what he did about his problem through the 
A.A. program. The story is in no sense a “‘confes- 
sion.” The speaker stands before the group as an 
example of the effectiveness of the program. 

Most meetings last about an hour and a half. 
Three or four speakers are heard. The atmosphere 
is relaxed and there is good humor and deep in- 
terest in the remarks of the speakers. The new man 
attends the meetings and listens. If he attends a 
number of meetings, sooner or later he will identify 
himself with some speaker. He sees before him a 
man quite like himself who has become sober and 
happy through A.A. Indirectly, he is encouraged to 
help himself in the same way. 


Organization and Extent of A.A. 


The organization has no dues, no initiation fee, 
no rules. Each group is supported by voluntary 
contributions of its members. No outside contri- 
butions are accepted. In the larger cities, a number 
of groups contribute to the support of an “‘inter- 
group office” which serves all the groups in the area. 
This service includes the answering of written or 
telephoned inquiries about A.A.; hospitalization 
for alcoholics; local public relations; and intergroup 
business. For example, the New York Intergroup 
office, which serves some 70 groups in the New York 
area, arranged an anniversary dinner recently at 
which more than 1,700 A.A.’s and their friends 
heard a well known nonalcoholic speaker. This 
office also has arranged hospitalization for more 
than 2,000 alcoholic patients in 2 years. 

A.A. also has a general headquarters, The Al- 
coholic Foundation. This office, located in New 
York,! serves all of the A.A. groups throughout 
the world. From this office thousands of letters have 
gone out to lone A.A. members who are not near 
a group. Hundreds of letters went out to men and 
women in the service during the war. Many letters 
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go daily to A.A.’s at sea or in secluded parts of the 
world. 

The Alcoholic Foundation also publishes the 
book, Alcoholics Anonymous, its monthly news- 
paper, The A.A. Grapevine, and acts as a general 
public relations office. Its staff consists of four A.A. 
employees who direct the A.A. work and supervise 
a nonalcoholic business staff who perform the bus- 
iness duties of the office. 

Visitors from all parts of the world visit the 
Foundation. Recently, a London doctor dropped 
in to discuss A.A. and to see for himself how the 
organization works. On another occasion, a lady 
from India flew in to find help with her alcoholic 
problem. Visiting A.A.’s from all over the United 

States drop into this office daily. 

‘The Alcoholic Foundation is supported by vol- 
untary contributions of the groups throughout the 
world. It accepts no outside donations and operates 
on the principle that it will spend only what is 
contributed to it. To give an idea of the small per 
capita cost, last year the General Office operated 
at a cost of approximately $1 per member. 


Alcoholic Prisoner, Probationer, and Parolee 


A.A. always has been interested in the special 
problem of the alcoholic prisoner, probationer, or 
parolee. It was only recently, however, that the 
organization started to move into jails and peni- 
tentiaries, and detention barracks of the armed 
services. An article which appeared in the January- 
March 1947 issue of this magazine discusses the 
progress of A.A. in prisons. 

How does A.A. work in prisons? Do prisoners 
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have a special problem? Is the A.A. Program of 
Recovery adaptable to men and women who have 
no opportunity to drink? 

There is overwhelming evidence that A.A. is 
doing an effective job in the prisons. Today, hun- 
dreds are going out into the world with a new out- 
look on their drinking problem. These men and 
women, who have learned about the A.A. way of 
life in prison groups, are accepted immediately in- 
to the outside groups without any embarrassment. 
No questions are asked of them because no ques- 
tions are asked of anyone. Only performance counts 
in A.A. 

In Washington, D. C., an A.A. member sits in 
the Municipal Court once a week along with the 
presiding judge. He screens alcoholics charged with 
drunkenness in an effort to help them. If the pris- 
oner wants help and is believed to be sincere, he 
often is placed under the supervision of this mem- 
ber, who steers him to the nearest A.A. group. It 
is reported that the ‘‘majority’”’ of these persons 
are finding sobriety. 

Women prisoners, who are alcoholics, are finding 
help both in prison and upon their release. In New 
Jersey, One women’s prison group loses a member 
a week to an outside A.A. group. Not many of these 
women relapse. From the beginning they are spon- 
sored by women A.A.’s who not only understand 
their drinking problem, but sometimes have been 
in prison themselves. Because this sort of activity 
goes on all of the time, it is impossible to estimate 
the number of women A.A.’s who have found hap- 
piness and sobriety in A.A. 


WHAT MAKES AN ALCOHOLIC? 


HAT makes an alcoholic? The individual’s ancestry, 

plus the drinking habits of his ancestry, plus early 
emotional experiences, plus later experiences in life, plus 
religion or lack of religion and how the individual assimi- 
lates this, plus social drinking habits, prestige and pres- 
sure, plus his metabolism, together with his biochemical and 
psychobiological make-up and functioning, plus his present 
life-situation and problems and the taking of alcoholic bever- 
ages for “relief” and a “lift,” all, in varying quantitative 
degrees, make an alcoholic.—ROBERT V. SELIGER, M.D. 
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Veterans Administration Benefits for 
Probationers and Parolees 


By COLONEL JOHN N. ANDREWS 
Personal Representative of the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, Veterans Administration 


VETERAN of the second World War who 

needs assistance in adjusting to the complex- 
ities of postwar living has at his disposal a host of 
federal and community benefits covering his every 
basic requirement from a job and an education to a 
home and security for his family. Should his chief 
problem be employment, he can train for nearly 
any trade or profession under an on-the-job train- 
ing program; he can obtain a readjustment allow- 
ance to tide him over while he looks for work; he 
even can start his own business with the help of a 
Government-guaranteed loan. If his readjustment 
can be accomplished best by furthering his educa- 
tion, he can take courses at any grade level at 
Government expense and, in addition, receive a 
subsistence allowance while he learns. 

Should he require housing, he can claim veterans’ 
preference for the purchase of certain types of low- 
cost homes; or he can buy or build by taking ad- 
vantage of his G.I. home loan privileges. 

Finally, if he places the security of his family as 
his primary need, he can protect them with a low- 
cost National Service Life Insurance policy; in 
some cases they also may be cared for, after his 
death, by compensation and pension payments. 

Benefits themselves are no guarantee that a 
veteran’s adjustment to civilian life will be success- 
ful. They must be utilized wisely and discriminate- 
ly, as supplements to an innate will to work things 
out for himself. To help him choose the right bene- 
fits at the right time, a number of organizations— 
such as the American Red Cross, Veterans Admin- 
istration, veterans’ organizations and community 
social welfare agencies—stand ready to counsel 
him. 


The Ex-Serviceman Probationer or Parolee 


Important as the benefits are to an average 
World War II veteran, they are all but indispens- 
able to an ex-serviceman probationer or parolee 
who almost invariably requires help in his efforts to 
return to his community as a well-adjusted citizen. 

Veterans’ benefits are not denied a veteran mere- 
ly because he might be on parole or probation. In 
fact, they are not denied a veteran, otherwise eli- 


gible, serving a prison sentence although the use he 
can make of them is limited by his confinement. 

Eligibility for veterans’ aids hinges basically upon 
the type of discharge or release from active military 
service he received when he exchanged his uniform 
for civilian clothes. With all but a few exceptions, 
a veteran is eligible for federal benefits if he was 
released from the armed forces under conditions 
other than dishonorable. Civil Service veterans’ 
preference and burial in a National Cemetery, 
among others, require an honorable discharge. 

A dishonorable discharge or resignation of an 
officer for the good of the service deprives a veteran 
of all benefits except the right to his National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. 

The benefits to which eligible veterans are en- 
titled can be divided roughly into two categories: 
those administered by the Veterans Administration 
and those administered by other federal, state, and 
local agencies. 

VA-administered aids include those provided 
for under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (G.I. 
Bill), the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public 
Law 16), and numerous other veterans’ laws. Fol- 
lowing are the chief benefits in the VA category. 


Education and Training for the Able-Bodied 


The G.I. Bill provides free education and train- 
ing to veterans who served in the armed forces for 
90 days or more (part of which time was on or after 
September 16, 1940 and prior to July 25, 1947) and 
who were released under conditions other than dis- 
honorable. The period of training to which they are 
entitled depends on their length of active duty dur- 
ing the above period and ranges up to 48 months. 

For those who enlisted or re-enlisted between 
October 6, 1945 and October 5, 1946, service to the 
end of their period of active duty may be counted 
for education and training benefits, subject to the 
over-all maximums. Such service also may be count- 
ed for readjustment allowance and G.I. loan eli- 
gibility. 

A veteran in school full time will receive a sub- 
sistence allowance of $90 a month if he has a de- 
pendent or $65 if he has none. If he takes on-the- 
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job training, he also is entitled to a subsistence 
allowance, but his combined wages and allowance 
must not exceed the amount he would receive as a 
fully-trained journeyman for that occupation. In 
both institutional and job training, a veteran’s sub- 
sistence payments will be reduced if his combined 
monthly income (subsistence plus any wages he 
earns) totals more than $200 a month if he has 
dependents, or $175 if he has none. 

To enter training under the G.I. Bill, a veteran 
need only visit his nearest Veterans Administration 
office, take along a photostatic or certified true 
copy of his discharge, and apply for a Certificate of 
Eligibility. After he receives the Certificate, he may 
enter training in any institution or establishment 
that will accept him and that has been approved by 
an appropriate state approving agency to offer G.I. 
education or training. 

Eligible World War II veterans in prison may 
take advantage of the educational provisions of the 
G.I. Bill by studying correspondence courses of- 
fered by any of the 180 VA-approved educational 
institutions providing mail-order courses at Govern- 
ment expense. Courses cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, including such specialized studies as yacht 
designing, cinematography, bookkeeping, industrial 
plastics, and air conditioning. 


Education and Training for the Disabled 


Under Public Law 16, veterans with service- 
connected disabilities may train in school or on-the- 
job if they require training to restore their em- 
ployability. The length of training depends upon the 
time necessary to complete the work and become 
employable, although the maximum is 4 years ex- 
cept in special cases. 

Public Law 16 trainees must have extensive ad- 
visement and guidance by trained VA personnel, 
both in selecting a course and throughout the train- 
ing. 

While in training, and for 2 months after employ- 
ability has been determined, disabled veterans re- 
ceive the same subsistence allowances as their able- 
bodied fellow veterans. The $175 and $200 maxi- 
mums do not apply, however. 

A handicapped veteran’s disability compensation 
is in no way reduced by subsistence payments. If 
compensation plus subsistence do not total $105 a 
month for a veteran without dependents or $115 
if he has one dependent (in case his disability is 
less than 30 percent), an additional sum will be 
paid to make up the difference. The minimums for 
those with disabilities of 30 percent or higher are 
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$115 and $135, respectively. In both cases, the sum 
is increased if the veteran has more than one de- 
pendent. 

A disabled veteran can apply for Public Law 16 
training by visiting his nearest VA office, bringing 
with him his discharge papers and filing a claim for 
compensation and training. Usually, service in- 
currence of a disability can be shown by the service 
records of the department of the armed forces in 
which he served, and the degree of disability by a 
VA medical examination. After evaluating his 
aptitudes, background, interests, and education, a 
VA counselor will recommend a field of training in 
a VA-approved institution or establishment. 


Loans for Homes, Farms, and Businesses 


VA guarantees and insures loans for homes, 
farms, and businesses granted to eligible veterans 
by banks, building and loan associations, other 
types of lending agencies, or individuals capable of 
servicing the loans. 

To be eligible, a veteran must have served in the 
armed forces for 90 days or more (part of which 
time was on or after September 16, 1940 and prior 
to July 25, 1947) and must have been released under 
conditions other than dishonorable. The 90-day 
minimum is waived for veterans discharged for 
service-incurred disabilities. VA itself does not 
make loans. A veteran completes his own arrange- 
ments for the loan through the usual financing 
channels. VA then guarantees the lender against 
loss up to 50 percent of the loan, with a maximum 
guarantee of $4,000 on real estate loans and $2,000 
on nonrealty loans. 

Farm realty loans must be repaid within 40 years; 
other realty loans, within 25 years; and nonrealty 
loans, within 10 years. The interest rate on G.I. 
loans normally may not exceed 4 percent a year on 
the unpaid balance. 


Readjustment Allowances 


A veteran may qualify for unemployment or 
self-employment allowances if he served a mini- 
mum of 16 days between September 16, 1940, and 
July 25, 1947, and was released under conditions 
other than dishonorable after at least 90 days total 
service. The 90-day minimum does not apply to 
veterans discharged for service-connected disabil- 
ities in less than 90 days. 

The period of entitlement is based on the length 
of service between those dates. Maximum entitle- 
ment for unemployment allowances is 52 weeks, 
and for self-employment, 10 2/5 months. An eligible 
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veteran may apply for readjustment allowances if 
(1) he is totally unemployed; (2) he is partially 
employed earning less than $20 a week; or (3) he is 
self-employed and earning less than $100 a month, 
net. Unemployed veterans may receive $20 a week 
less earnings from part-time employment above $3; 
self-employed receive $100 a month, minus any net 
earnings during the month. 

Through agreements with VA, claims for read- 
justment allowances are handled by local public 
employment offices of unemployment compensation 
agencies in the states, territories, and the District of 
Columbia. A veteran wishing to apply must present 
his discharge or separation papers at the public 
employment office. He then will be given the neces- 
sary forms and will be advised on matters pertain- 
ing to procedure or eligibility. 

An applicant for unemployment pay can be dis- 
qualified if (1) he leaves suitable work voluntarily 
without good cause; (2) he fails, without good 
cause, to apply for suitable work to which he has 
been referred; (3) he fails to attend an available 
free training course designed to increase his chances 
of obtaining a job. 


Hospitalization 


Veterans Administration furnishes the finest 
available medical care to veterans for service-con- 
nected disabilities. It also provides hospitalization 
for war veterans with nonservice-connected illnesses 
who cannot pay for treatment, if bed vacancies 
exist not required for veterans with service-con- 
nected ailments. This treatment, much of it given 
by the leading medical men in the country, is avail- 
able only to veterans who have been released from 
active duty under conditions other than dishonor- 
able. 

By late Fall, Veterans Administration was oper- 
ating 126 hospitals, including a number of tempor- 
ary structures declared surplus by the armed serv- 
ices. Of these, 34 were neuropsychiatric hospitals, 
18 tuberculosis, and 74 general medicine and sur- 
gery. All the hospitals contain surgical facilities, 
consisting of surgical operating suites and the nec- 
essary trained personnel. 

Under normal conditions, a veteran applying for 
hospitalization should visit his nearest VA office, 
bringing his discharge papers with him. He will be 
asked to complete a form which will be sent to a 
nearby VA hospital or home. If the veteran is 
found to be eligible, he will be notified; if he cannot 
be admitted, he also will be notified of the reasons 
why VA cannot accept him. 
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Under emergency conditions, either the veteran 
or someone acting for him (preferably his physician) 
should communicate with the nearest VA hospital 
or office by telephone or telegraph, and request 
authority for admission and, if necessary, trans- 
portation. 

In addition to hospitalization, VA conducts an 
extensive outpatient service limited to veterans 
needing care for service-incurred or aggravated 
disabilities. 


Domiciliary Care 


Veterans who had active service during a war 
and are unable to earn a living because of disability, 
and are without adequate means of support, may 
be admitted to any of Veterans Administration’s 
13 homes for domiciliary care. Such care is limited 
to those released from service under conditions 
other than dishonorable. 


National Service Life Insurance 


National Service Life Insurance, available in 
any amount from $1,000 to $10,000 in multiples of 
$500, was issued to servicemen and women during 
the war and may be retained after their discharge. 
New insurance may be applied for by anyone who 
served during the war, and lapsed policies may be 
reinstated under liberal terms. 

Originally issued as term insurance—without 
cash, loan, paid-up, or extended insurance values— 
National Service Life Insurance may be converted 
to any of six permanent plans available: ordinary 
life, 30-payment life, 20-payment life, 20-year 
endowment, endowment at age 60, and endowment 
at age 65. However, term policies issued before 
January 1, 1946, may be continued in that form for 
8 years from the effective date, at the original rate. 
Term policies issued after that date may be con- 
tinued for 5 years. 

National Service Life Insurance is not denied a 
veteran merely by reason of a dishonorable dis- 
charge. The right to insurance is forfeited only if 
he is guilty of mutiny, treason, spying, or desertion, 
or if he refuses to serve in the land or naval forces 
because of conscientious objections. 


Compensation and Pensions 


Veterans with diseases or injuries incurred in or 
aggravated by active military service, which were 
not results of willful misconduct, may receive 
monthly compensation payments from VA ranging 
from $13.80 to $138 a month, according to the de- 
gree of disability. For severe disabilities such as 
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blindness or loss of limb, or by multiple disabilities, 
the amount may go as high as $360 a month. In 
addition, the disabled veteran also will be supplied 
with all necessary prosthetic appliances, hearing 
aids, guide dogs, and the like. 

Veterans with total permanent disabilities, not 
service-connected, are eligible for pensions of $60 a 
month, or $72 a month after continuous receipt 
for 10 years or after they reach the age of 65. Pen- 
sions are not payable, however, if their annual in- 
come exceeds $1,000 a year if single, or $2,500 if 
married or with minor children. 

Both compensations and pensions are available 
only to those discharged under conditions other 
than dishonorable. A veteran is not deprived of his 
compensation or pension if he is confined in prison. 
For disabled veterans who came back to civilian 
life by way of Army and Navy hospitals, the proc- 
ess of obtaining compensation is nearly automatic. 
Any questions they might have had were handled 
by VA contact representatives on duty in the 
hospitals. However, if a disability—resulting from 
or aggravated by military service—shows up any 
time after his discharge, a veteran may apply for 
compensation. He need merely file a claim at the 
nearest VA office and, in most cases, take a physical 
examination. 


Compensation and Pensions for Widows, 
Children, and Dependent Parents 


Widows, children, and dependent parents of 
veterans who died as the result of service-connected 
injuries are eligible for monthly compensation 
payments. Widows and children of World War II 
veterans whose deaths were not due to service in- 
juries are eligible for monthly pensions, only if the 
veterans at the time of death had compensable 
disabilities due to service. Rates for compensation 
are higher than pension rates. 

Both types are available to dependents only if 
the veteran was released under conditions other 
than dishonorable. 


Burial Allowance 


Veterans Administration will pay $150 for the 
cost of a veteran’s funeral and burial, including 
transportation of the body to the place of burial. 
Veterans must have served during the war or, if 
they served in peacetime, they must have been 
discharged for service-connected disabilities. Sim- 
ilar services are available for veterans who die 
while in VA_ hospitals. 
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Burial allowances are limited to those released 
under conditions other than dishonorable. 


Benefits Administered by Organizations Other 
than Veterans Administration 


Benefits for World War II veterans are not con- 
fined to those administered by Veterans Admin- 
istration. Following are some of the other aids of 
general interest, administered by federal agencies 
other than the Veteran’s Administration. 


General Employment.—A veteran who needs a 
job should apply first at his nearest public employ- 
ment office, and ask to see the veterans’ placement 
officer. In addition to job placement, he also can 
obtain counseling and guidance. Use of all these 
facilities is limited to those who served during the 
war and who were released under conditions other 
than dishonorable. 


Civil Service Employment.—Preference in deter- 
mination of qualifications, certification, appoint- 
ment, reinstatement, re-employment, and retention 
in the federal employment is given to veterans who 
had active service during the war and who were 
honorably discharged. 

A question that Civil Service applicants must 
answer is: “Since your 16th birthday, have you 
ever been convicted, or fined, or imprisoned, or 
placed on probation, or have you ever been ordered 
to deposit bail, for the violation of any law, police 
regulation or ordinance (excluding minor traffic 
violations for which a fine of $25 or less was im- 
posed)?” A positive answer, with an accompanying 
explanation, will not necessarily bar a veteran from 
Civil Service acceptance, for each application is 
evaluated solely on its merits. 

Re-employment Rights.—Under Selective Service 
regulations, a veteran is eligible for his preservice 
job, or for a position of like seniority, status and 
pay unless his employer’s circumstances have so 
changed as to make such restoration impossible 
or unreasonable. He may not be discharged from 
his job, without cause, within 1 year of restoration. 
Re-employment rights are reserved for veterans 
with honorable discharges. 

Farm Loans and Insured Mortgages.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture will make loans to veterans 
for the purchase, repair, and improvement of farms, 
as well as insure mortgages on farm property, pro- 
vided the principal obligation does not exceed 90 
percent of the reasonable value of the farm. 

Requirements for Agriculture Department loans 
include (1) active service during the war with a 
discharge under conditions other than dishonorable; 
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(2) the veteran must be engaged in agriculture as 
his chief occupation, and he must meet standards 
of industry, experience, and character; (3) his farm 
must be an efficient family-type unit. 

Surplus Property—War Assets Administration 
gives priority second to the Government to veterans 
to purchase surplus property, and gives them the 
exclusive right to purchase some types of surplus 
articles. Requirements for eligibility are active 
service during the war period and a discharge under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 


Low-Cost Housing.—Veterans and their families 
may obtain preference in renting and buying houses 
constructed with the assistance of Government 
allocations and priorities, as well as properties 
covered by government-insured mortgages. The 
program, administered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, is restricted to veterans with war 
service and discharges under conditions other than 
dishonorable. 


Assistance for Veterans Desiring 
to Obtain Their Benefits 


A veteran who wishes to take advantage of any 
of the available benefits can call upon the services 
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of trained VA personnel for help in completing 
forms, establishing eligibility, filing claims, and the 
like. The VA officers may be contacted in any of the 
more than 600 field offices established expressly 
for the purpose of helping veterans. The offices are 
equipped with all necessary forms and applications, 
as well as with up-to-the-minute information about 
veterans’ benefits. 

In addition to the VA offices, advice and guidance 
in the use of benefits may be obtained from com- 
munity veterans’ centers established in cities 
throughout the country; local posts of veterans’ 
organizations such as the American Legion, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans, 
American Veterans of World War II, and American 
Veterans Committee; the American Red Cross; 
and state veterans’ welfare organizations. 

With this vast network of organizations standing 
ready to help him, a World War II veteran should 
have little difficulty in analyzing his postwar needs 
for readjustment, finding the proper benefit to 
meet the needs, and making the most effective use 
of the benefit. 


Let’s Talk Shop 


EDITED BY ERNEST J. MEILI 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Minnesota 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


“‘Let’s Talk Shop” is devoted entirely to expressions from Federal 
probation officers. Pro and con comments about views appearing in the magazine, on- 
the-job experiences of general interest which probation officers desire to share with 
others in the field, and suggestions on how to improve the methods and techniques of 
probation, parole, and other correctional procedures are invited. 


Let’s Send Juveniles Home 


It is my belief that a definite policy should be established 
throughout the country for the handling of juveniles ar- 
rested on Dyer Act charges in districts distant from their 
homes. The policy, if adopted, should then be presented to 
other Governmental agencies to enlist support in carrying 
it out. 

Whenever a question exists as to whether a juvenile is to 
be prosecuted in a distant district or returned to his home 
district, I believe the latter method should be followed and 
that the United States attorney in the home district should 
at once accept the case for prosecution and take steps to re- 
turn the juvenile. By such acceptance of prosecution I do 
not mean to imply that the case would necessarily be prose- 
cuted in federal court, but rather that it be accepted only to 
get some action started and the juvenile back home. Final 
steps as to the method of handling the case could be deter- 
mined later. 

At present when a person is arrested in a distant district 
for transporting a stolen car across state lines, the policy is 


to press the charge in the district where the arrest was made. 
In the case of juveniles this usually means a delay while a 
presentence report is prepared in the offender’s home dist- 
rict. Such delay is expensive inasmuch as the juvenile is held 
in a detention home or a county jail. Avoidance of such de- 
tention is advocated by all social agencies. 

Additional reasons may be cited for returning juveniles to 
their home districts as quickly as possible. The problem 
created by the juvenile delinquent belongs to the locality 
where the juvenile resides. If returned there, the juvenile 
may be released at once to the custody of his parents. The 
case may then be diverted to the local juvenile courts wher 
such a Court is available, or supervision under the “Brooklyn 
Plan” may be used if it is deemed advisable. 

If juveniles are placed on probation in districts far from 
home, supervision must be transferred to the home district. 
Violations of probation then become quite a problem as tht 
cost of returning the juvenile to the district where the pro 
bation was imposed must always be taken into considers 
tion. Can the authorities in a distant district be expected ti 
show great interest in a violation which has occured som 
hundreds of miles away? It seems to me that in the long ru: 
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money would be saved, juveniles would receive quicker and 
better consideration, and the public greater protection— 
if such a policy were followed. Let’s send juveniles home. 


Newark, N. J. C. A. RHEINER 


Illustration of Splendid Co-operation 


On October 15, 1947, a person on conditional release was 
in the office. He had been released to Newport News but 
wanted to talk over some problems. He reached Richmond 
the night before. On the 15th he had 3 cents in his pocket. 
There were no relatives nor friends on whom he could call 
for help in Newport News. Our information was that his 
godfather lived there, but he said his address was not known. 
He had tried to locate his godfather without suecess. How- 
ever, he had an aunt in Baltimore. It was his opinion that 
she could advance him some money to tide him over a few 
days. 

After discussing employment problems he thought he 
would be able to make adequate arrangements upon re- 
turning to Newport News. It was a rainy day and, naturally, 
he did not want to walk. 

I discussed his situation over the telephone with Mr. 
William L. Quirk, federal probation officer at Baltimore. 
Mr. Quirk agreed to contact the aunt. The phone call was 
placed about 10:00 a.m. By 1:30 p.m. we had a Western 
Union money order fom the aunt. The same day Mr. 
Quirk informed us of the address of subject’s godfather. 

This incident to me is an illustration of splendid co- 
operation between probation officers. 


Richmond, Va. LUTHER A. IRBY 


“The Well-Wisher” 


To THE EDITOR: 

One of the things of which our late chief and friend, Will 
F. Murdoch, was justly proud was The Well-Wisher—a 
little mimeographed bulletin put out “once in a while’ by 
the U. S. Probation Office at Tucson, Arizona. Mr. Murdoch 
took great pleasure in telling of some disreputable-looking 
Indian who came to the office and demanded, ‘‘Ugh, where 
my leetle book, my Well-Wisher?”’ He told also of the pro- 
bationer who kept a complete well-thumbed file of his letters 
and bulletins. Requests for it came from inmates of institu- 
tions, previously under supervision, and from people long 
released from supervision who proudly showed it to their 
friends. 

The Well-Wisher was born back in 1935 when Mr. Mur- 
doch and his secretary constituted the probation staff for 
the District of Arizona which is comprised of 113,956 square 
miles of mountains, desert, Indian Reservations, and towns 
and cities! Much of his contact with his people necessarily 
was by mail. At first he began writing form letters which 
were mimeographed. These were informal and friendly. He 
soon discovered how much these letters were treasured, for 
many of his people—especially the Indians and Mexicans— 
deemed the receipt of a letter a great event in their lives. 
This led him and Miss Esther Johnson, his secretary, to 
put out the bulletin which was captioned: 


THE WELL-WISHER 
Published Once in a While 
By Your Friends 


As the sub-title infers, The Well-Wisher was published when- 
ever there was a moment to spare, for even then (in 1935) 
he had 202 probationers, 9 parolees, 13 conditional releases, 
and 16 juveniles. Usually it appeared on holidays such as 
Christmas, the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and New 
Years. It was at first mimeographed in black, but later 
colored inks were used. This made a “‘big hit’’ and the re- 
— received was ample payment for the added hours of 
work. 

With the war and the increased case load of recent years, 
The Well-Wisher was discontinued in 1941. Last Christmas, 
however, Mr. Hughes and Miss Beach put out an 8-page 
issue in color. This was Volume IV, No. 1. It included a 
friendly, optimistic ‘‘letter from the Chief,’’ some verse by 


Miss Beach, an article on parenthood, ‘“‘A Recipe for Hap- 
piness,’”’” some jokes, and a number of illustrations—these 
by Mr. Hughes. 

Now that we have two officers we hope to continue The 
Well-Wisher tradition. If any of you folks would like a 
copy, just drop us a line and you'll get it. 


Phoenix, Ariz. F. A. HICKERNELL 


What’s In a Name! 


Speaking before a business men’s group while in attend- 
ance at an in-service training institute for federal proba- 
tion officers, Lewis J. Grout, chief probation officer for the 
Western District of Missouri (Kansas City) was intro- 
duced as Mr. Grouch! At one of the conference meetings he 
was addressed by a university professor as Mr. Gout! The 
campus daily referred to him as Mr. Gront! And when he 
paid his hotel bill he was given a receipt with the name 
Lewis J. Grovet. ‘“‘Seotty’’ as he is known to his Missouri 
friends, says he also has been called Grant, Groat, and Grot! 


Probation Law Says to Obey... . 


Chief Probation Officer E. Fred Sweet of the federal pro- 
bation office at New York City has had the following condi- 
tions of probation printed for Chinese-speaking probationers 
and parolees under the supervision of his office: 


Conditions of Probation 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Interested in learning whether he might make use of the 
same conditions of probation for Chinese-speaking proba- 
tioners and parolees in his District, Calvin H. Meador, 
chief probation officer for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, had the conditions translated by the official inter- 
preter of the court. The translation given to Mr. Meador 
reads as follows: 


1. Probation Law says to obey all United States laws 
or district laws. 

2. In your heart to respect all people, live a clean 
honest life. 

3. To be careful in choosing your friends. Any honest 
work you do, you must be steady on your job at all 
times. 

4. Keep away from all low-class places. 

5. When you go to work, go on time and if you are not 
working, report to your Probation Officer at once. 

6. If you did not hear from your Probation Officer, 
you cannot yourself leave town, or you cannot move 
to another place of residence without notifying your 
Probation Officer. If you are going to leave town or 
move, you must first notify Probation Officer. 
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7. The law states, if you have dependents, you must 
at all times keep up their support. 

8. The law says, you must obey the law set by Pro- 
bation Office by not going to the certain places that he 
mentions. You must follow your Probation Officer’s 
advice in everything he tells you to do. 

9. Report promptly on dates set forth. If for any un- 
avoidable reason you are unable to do so, communicate 
with your Probation Officer without delay. 


Hospital Helps to Re-establish Parolee 


It is generally agreed that the effectiveness of a probation 
office is largely determined by the degree of co-operation it 
can secure from agencies, both public and private, which 
abound in the community. 

Our office has been particularly fortunate in having excel- 
lent relationships with social agencies and institutions in our 
district and it not only has been a great source of pride to 
us, but also a very valuable help in trouble. We were faced 
by a situation recently that might have resulted in a stale- 
mate if our relations with one of the largest hospitals in our 
district had not been most friendly and co-operative. 

We were confronted with the problem of finding employ- 
ment for a woman parolee from Alderson, who was a gradu- 
ate nurse, but whose license to practice her profession was 
suspended because of her conviction for forging narcotic 
prescriptions. Because of her history of drug addiction, no 


other hospital was willing to give this woman employment 
for they claimed their experience taught them the futility 
of trying to rehabilitate addicts. . 

However, we contacted the branch in this large hospital 
dealing with mental cases, with whom we always have hada 
close and harmonious relationship. The superintendent 
agreed, but reluctantly, to accept the woman on a 6-month 
trial basis to see if she could successfully practice her pro- 
fession without recourse to drugs. Additional assistance 
came from the Chairman of the State Board of Nursing who 
agreed to accept the successful completion of this proba- 
tionary period as evidence of the woman’s rehabilitation. 
On completion of the probationary period her license to 
practice would be restored. 

Thus we were able to do the thing that was vital to this 
woman’s chances of success; namely, to get her a job which 
provided food and shelter and, at the same time, to pave the 
way for restoration to her profession. The superintendent 
of the hospital no doubt was influenced in his decision to 
take this woman because 10 years ago he had accepted from 
us a girl who had just been released from a reformatory and 
who had been a drug addict. This girl turned out to be one 
of his most capable and dependable nurses. 

The present nurse has won the superintendent’s praise for 
attention to duty and has further impressed him by her de- 
cision to take a course in psychiatry to better equip herself 
to handle mental cases. 


District of Massachusetts DANIEL F. GRIFFIN 


Looking at the Law 


By A, E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 


| 
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will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


(1) In a district which has only one district judge a 
case was tried by a visiting judge because an affidavit of 
prejudice was filed by a defendant who, following trial, 
was granted probation. What judge has authority to take 
any subsequent court action in the case? 


This question was settled with finality by the highest 
court of the land in 1937 in the case of Frad v. Kelly, 
U. S. Marshal, 302 U. S. 312. The answer is that the 
judge of the district in which probation was granted 
alone has authority over the probationer after the visit- 
ing judge has left the district. The Supreme Court held 
that a district judge, sitting by designation in another 
district may, after expiration of such service and upon 
return to his own district—“perform the functions which 
are incidental and supplementary to the duties performed 
by him while present and acting in the designated dis- 
trict,” such as acting on a motion for a new trial in a 
case tried before him or doing necessary things in such 
a case in the preparation of a record for an appellate 
court. It held further that the application for termina- 
tion of probation, presented by Frad to Judge Inch after 
return of the latter to his own district, was an entirely 
new matter and that the only proper place for its pre- 
sentation was the court in which conviction was had 
and probation granted. 

The reason why power over a probationer resides in 
the court, though not neccessarily the judge, in which 
probation was granted is obvious. Those sections of the 
Probation Act dealing with control of the probationer 


refer only to the court in which trial and conviction 
took place. Had Congress intended to confer power over 
a probationer in the particular judge who granted pro- 
bation it would have employed conforming language. 


(2) A visiting judge placed a defendant on probation. 
Has he the power, while sitting in his own court, to 
extend probation which was granted when he was a 
visiting judge? 

The preceding discussion contains the answer to this 
question. It is “no.” 


(3) If the defendant in question No. 1 were cited for 
violation of probation and filed an affidavit of prejudice 
against the single district judge what would be the result? 

Assuming that the judge would ignore the affidavit 
and insist upon presiding at the revocation hearing 
the accused probationer might begin an action in the 
nature of mandamus in a higher court to compel the 
judge to withdraw from the case. In my opinion, there 
are several sound reasons why mandamus would not 
succeed. First, the statute, Section 25, Title 28, permit- 
ting the filing of an affidavit alleging prejudice or bias 
on the part of the judge appears to relate only to an 
action or proceeding in the nature of a trial and it also 
provides that no party may file more than one such 
affidavit. It appears improbable, in view of the language 
of the statute and the decisions thereunder, that any 
court would construe the statute as applicable in a pro- 
bation violation hearing. The primary purpose of the 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


statute is to guarantee a fair trial, void of partisanship 
or hostility on the part of the court. But one on probation 
has had his day in court; his trial is over and ended in 
conviction. Secondly, the only question for determination 
by the court in a revocation hearing is whether or not 
the conditions of probation have been violated. And that 
determination rests in the sound discretion of the court. 
The higher courts, in decisions too numerous to cite here, 
have consistently held that on appeal they are only con- 
cerned with the single issue whether a revocation in- 
volved abuse of discretion. Such being the fact it is my 
view that any effort to disqualify the judge in a probation 
violation hearing must fail unless new meanings are 
imputed to the statute through judicial interpretation. 


(4) Is a defendant guilty of a felony if the imposition 
of sentence is suspended and he is placed on probation? 

The grant of probation after imposition of sentence is 
suspended does not affect the conviction which preceded 
it. Conviction and sentence are different things. Where 
conviction is had sentence must follow, but the character 
of the sentence does not alter the conviction. Unless a 
conviction is reversed a defendant suffers all the dis- 
abilities consequent upon such conviction, even if the 
judgment was probation alone. Berman v. United States, 
302, U. S. 211, 213. Therefore it is of no consequence that 
the probation period is successfully concluded and the 
probationer discharged. The determination of guilt still 
stands. 

Nor does the fact that no sentence whatever is imposed 
(and probation granted) change the picture. The judg- 
ment reciting the conviction and the grant of probation, 
with imposition of sentence suspended, is a final judg- 
ment for all purposes, including appeal. So held the 
Supreme Court in Korematsu v. United States, 319 U.S. 
432, under the facts which the question here under con- 
sideration sets forth. In an earlier decision the Supreme 
Court stated that final judgment in a criminal case 
meant the sentence. Miller v. Aderhold, 288 U.S. 206, 210. 
These two decisions spell out the conclusion that a judg- 
ment granting probation without imposition of sentence 
is nevertheless a sentence, final for all purposes. Whether 
a defendant in such case is guilty of a felony or mis- 
demeanor is determined by the maximum punishment 
imposable by the statute under which conviction resulted. 


(5) May a governor of a state grant a pardon for a 
conviction in the courts of the United States and thereby 
restore the civil rights that are derived under the con- 
stitution and laws of the state? 
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The correct answer to this question is dubious. The 
records of the Department show that the governors of 
three different states, viz, Alabama, Kentucky, and 
Virginia, have in the past issued certificates restoring 
state civil rights which had been lost through federal 
convictions. Both in Alabama and Kentucky the right of 
the respective governors so to act under the provisions 
of either the state constitution or state statutes was 
challenged by citizens and was upheld by the highest 
state court. The reported decisions are Hogan v. Hartwell. 
242 Alabama 646 and Arnett v. Stumbo, 287 Kentucky 433. 

Since the 48 state constitutions and the respective state 
statutes differ widely in the authority conferred upon 
governors and the matter of civil rights, it is obvious 
that no clean-cut answer to the question is possible. It 
cannot be denied that state governors may act within the 
limits set for them by the state constitution and legisla- 
tures. The significant thing to bear in mind is that even 
when governors act pursuant to power granted them their 
acts in restoring civil rights lost through federal con- 
viction may be given no weight outside the particular 
state. This is the natural consequence of the varying 
requirements of state statutes. In contradiction it may 
be stated that a Presidential pardon for the purpose of 
restoring civil rights lost through federal conviction 
would probably receive uniform recognition. 


(6) Is nonpayment of a fine which is a condition of 
probation, grounds for revocation? 


What acts or omissions constitute justifiable ground 
for revocation of probation are matters that lie in the 
sound discretion of the respective district courts. That 
standards vary is as certain as the fact that no two 
persons have matching fingerprints. And, in my opinion, 
that is a salutary situation for, where one accused proba- 
tioner may richly deserve prompt punishment, another 
(and society as well) may best be helped through an- 
other chance. Failure to pay a fine while on probation, 
such payment being one of the conditions of probation, 
is prima facie ground for revocation. Nor would revoca- 
tion be barred where, as in United States v. Berger, 145 
F. (2d) 888, the only punishment imposable is a fine. In 
that event the court could impose the fine and direct com- 
mitment until paid. But it is not believed that failure to 
pay a fine pursuant to a condition of probation should 
inevitably be followed by revocation. Such failure does 
call for attention by the court, followed by such action 
as the circumstances and attitude of the probationer 
appear to require. 


AW itself is an inert and powerless thing. Law does not act; it cannot 
act. It is nothing more than a statement of acts which human beings 

are expected to perform or to refrain from performing. When it prohibits 
certain acts, as crimes, it does not punish those who disregard the prohibi- 
tions; it merely declares what other persons shall do in order to punish the 
violators. Whether or not that punishment is ever imposed, whether or not 
the criminal is ever brought to justice according to the law’s provisions, is 
entirely a matter of human effort. It depends not upon the law’s action, but 
upon the action of those whose duty it is to carry out the law’s provisions. 


— JOHN BARKER WAITE. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED By JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST* 


Reviewed by RANDOLPH E. WISE 


“Women in Crime,’ by David Dressler (This Week, 
October 12, 1947). Mr. Dressler, executive director of the 
New York State Parole Division, points out that five 
times as many women were arrested in 1946 than in 1933 
for crimes of personal disorganization (prostitution, 
drunkenness, sex offenses, narcotics); twice as many 
for the crime of acquisitiveness (robbery, larceny, etc.) ; 
and twice as many for crimes of passion (murder, 
assault). Mr. Dressler concludes that the female crime 
rate will continue to rise unless women are dealt with in 
a “practical, hard-headed, non-romantic level.” 

“San Quentin,” (Life, October 1947). A 12-page 
account, including 26 photographs, portraying life at 
California’s progressive San Quentin prison. 

“Your Carelessness Makes Criminals,” by James V. 
Bennett (Look, October 14, 1947). In this brief but 
informative article Federal Prison Director James V. 
Bennett comments on some factors underlying the in- 
creasing number of youth under 24 years of age involved 
in Dyer Act violations. Such trifling matters as leaving 
one’s key in an unattended car, Mr. Bennett points out, 
are among the reasons why the country suffers a heavy 
annual toll of injuries and deaths caused by fleeing car 
thieves, plus a law-enforcement cost of millions. In 1946, 
a total of 2,175 youth under 24 years old were sent to 
federal penal and correctional institutions for Dyer Act 
violations, asserts Mr. Bennett. 

“Al; New Report on Sex Crimes,’”’ by Charles Harris 
(Coronet, October 1917). A readable presentation of 
what parents, citizens, and communities can do to prevent 
sex crimes. The keynote of the article is expressed in the 
following statement: “Sex crimes are not ordinary crimes, 
nor are sex criminals ordinary criminals with ordinary 
motives. Sex-crime prevention is a special program, re- 
quiring special handling under the most modern and 
enlightened methods.” 

“Skid Row,’’ by James Davis with Walter Slatoff 
(Cosmopolitan, September, October, and November 
1947). An extraordinary true story of a brilliantly 
written self-portrait of a narcotic addict’s harrowing 
fight against the morphine habit. Included in the last in- 
stallment of his story is an account of his period of 
voluntary treatment at the U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospital, Lexington, Ky. The author concludes that drug 
addiction is not something that can be cured by will 
power, patent medicine, or punishment. The answer to 
drug addiction, he points out, is to make the addict a 
well-adjusted human being so that both his emotional and 
his physical need for drugs is eliminated. 

“Vandalism: A National Disgrace,’’ by Madelyn Wood 
(Coronet, January 1948). This article stresses how 
thoughtless boys “just for fun” respect neither church, 
state, nor private property and cause fire, wreckage, and 
death. The author suggests how parents, schools, and 
law-enforcement officers all can help find the answer to 
this pressing problem and how the individual adult, by 


*Epiror’s Note: Beginning with this issue, FEDERAL PROBATION 
introduces “Popular Magazine Articles _of Special | Interest” as a 
regular feature of the Reviews of Professional Periodicals department. 
Each Quarter Mr. Wise will summarize briefly those articles in popu- 
lar magazines which will be of special interest and worth to readers 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


example, can do much to instill in youth respect for 
the property of others. 

“We Failed as Parents,” Anonymous (Coronet, 
January 1948). Told anonymously, this article traces 
how a mother and father, acting even from love, mis- 
understood their son so much that they finally drove him 
into the life of a criminal and a 15-year sentence to im- 
prisonment. ‘Mine is a record,” this heartbroken mother 
reports, “of a thousand small, unnoted errors, of a steady, 
stubborn effort to mold a child into a shape for which he 
was not fitted .... But it is also a record for other parents 
to read.” 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 
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“Contradictory Purposes in Prisons,’ by Louis N. 
Robinson (March-April 1947). During the last three-quar- 
ters of a century, great advances have been made in 
prison life by imprevements in both the architectural 
design of prisons, and in the mental and physical aspects 
of the prisoner’s welfare. Despite these changes, the 
author questions their value in making the prison a more 
effective agency for the reduction of crime or the re- 
formation of the criminal. An examination is made of the 
broad objectives of a prison—(1) the idea of punishment, 
(2) of removing gain, (3) of security, and (4) of reforma- 
tion—and the author demonstrates that the improvements 
in housing, feeding, and medical attention do not 
strengthen the first three aims of a prison and only ina 
negative way do they have a bearing or effect on the 
fourth objective—the reformation of the prisoner. 

Scrutinizing the conceded merits of the classification 
system, the work of the psychologist and the psychiatrist, 
the educational program, and parole objectives, the au- 
thor brings to a focus the contradicatory forces operating 
to defeat the stated aims of a prison. To remedy what the 
author believes to be a bad situation in prison accomplish- 
ments, he advocates as one of the first and most impor- 
tant steps, the need for a re-examination of the qualifica- 
tions of the warden. Fundamentally, the author states, 
the warden is selected on the basis of his background 
and training, for his ability to hold and keep men in 
prison. With the confinement function in all its ramifica- 
tions thus emphasized, it follows, the author points out, 
that the warden will be diverted from what should be 
the real object of his endeavors; namely, the education 
and re-education of his charges. As a solution, the sug- 
gestion is made that the holding of men in prison be 
transferred to the state constabulary or a similar body; 
and that the educator be made the head of the institution, 
reversing the present role he now occupies as a sub- 
ordinate assistant. 

A real attack on recidivism, the author concludes, 
can be attained only after acceptance of the “idea that 
the warden’s first and foremost task is the re-education 
of the prisoners. By placing in the hands of the state 
constabulary the task of guarding all state prisoners, 
the warden would be free to go about the business of 
remaking men. His staff would be hired with that in 
mind, the prison would be planned with that as its 
purpose, and such restraint as in the warden’s opinion 
was necessary would be exercised by others. . . Coercive 
control should come last and re-education first.” 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Do Prisons Need Publicity?” by Willard Edwards 
(September-October 1947). This article, written by a 
reporter of the Chicago Tribune after he had concluded 
a study and inspection of 15 federal penal institutions 
and the prisons of 5 Mid-Western states, points out many 
reasons why the author feels that prisons need good 
public relations officers who can capitalize on the right 
kind of publicity. He feels that most state institutions 
fail to compare favorably with federal penal and correc- 
tional institutions because the latter have more generous 
appropriations with which to operate. The state institu- 
tions have old, outmoded buildings and physical plants, 
operated by low paid and incompetent personnel because 
there has been no aroused and interested public to pres- 
sure the legislature into making adequate appropriations. 
He thinks wardens should ask the newspapers to send 
reporters to their institutions and permit them to tell to 
the public the story most needed. He further feels that 
any reporter who makes any study of prison will become 
an aggressive advocate of reforms. By good stories and 
editorials he can influence and stir up public opinion. 
The author feels prisons should have lobbyists before 
Congress to help get funds to improve state institutions. 

“A Guide to California Penology: 1947” by John H. 
Klinger (September-October 1947). The Deputy Director 
of the California Department of Corrections prepared 
this analysis and explanation of the various types of 
institutions in his state for the benefit of penolgists at- 
tending the Annual Congress of Corrections at Long 
Beach who were expected to visit such institutions. He 
points out in the beginning that the system has gone 
very little beyond the organization stage inasmuch as 
30 million dollars have been earmarked for new institu- 
tions but have not yet been spent on account of the 
building material shortage, et cetera. He points out that 
some temporary arrangements had to be made, yet the 
state already has a rather large organization of peni- 
tentiaries, camps, juvenile institutions, and vocational 
institutions. The state law also authorizes reception 
centers where new commitments are received, studied, 
and classified for the purposes of determining to which 
institution they should eventually be committed. The 
Youth Authority also operates its own reception centers 
where juvenile commitments are classified. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Military Justice,” from Notes and Comments by the 
Editor (September 1947). The War Department Advisory 
Board on Clemency, with former United States Supreme 
Court Justice Owen J. Roberts serving as chairman, re- 
viewed the eases of 28,717 military offenders between 
June 9, 1945 and March 31, 1947. The Board’s work is 
covered in the final report of the then Under Secretary 
of War, Kenneth C. Royall. 

According to this report, “sentences have generally 
been reduced to the minimum levels consistent with main- 
taining the morale and discipline of the Army. The soldier 
who commits an offense must pay a penalty and the pen- 
alty must be severe enough to deter him and others from 
repeating the act.” General amnesty and release from 
confinement of offenders at the end of hostilities has 
been avoided because it was believed that “such a whole- 
sale release would have been unfair to the great body of 
soldiers who fulfilled their obligations with honor and 
would have been harmful to the discipline and morale of 
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the Army in the future.” Excessive sentences were re- 
duced and sentences for similar offenses and offenders 
equalized. In addition, a great many men had been re- 
stored to duty with an opportunity to earn an honorable 
discharge. 

Military prisoners numbered 34,766 in October 1945. 
By April 1947, the number had dropped to 14,228. The 
number of military prisoners is still large. Over 68 percent 
of the 34,766 prisoners in confinement as of October 1945 
have now been released unconditionally. During the war 
and up to December 31, 1946, approximately 84,000 men 
were sentenced to confinement by general courts-martial. 
By that time half the number had been restored to duty, 
and 26,000 had been released through clemency, parole, 
and expiration of sentence. Nearly 10,000 out of the 
84,000 committed their offenses before V-J Day. Of these 
pre-V-J Day offenders, 59 percent were convicted of 
purely military offenses. The remaining 41 percent were 
convicted of offenses recognized as criminal in nature in 
civil courts. Of the total now confined for military of- 
fenses, committed during the same period, less than one- 
fourth are overseas cases. 

Revision of military laws relating to court-martial 
procedures has been the subject of an intensive study by 
the House Committee on Armed Services. Proposed 
legislation is designed to bring court-martial procedures 
more in line with civil-court practices. The reform pro- 
cedure is aimed at correcting the following four alleged 
abuses under the current court-martial system: (1) 
Alleged discrimination against enlisted men as com- 
pared with officers, particularly in absence of enlisted 
men from membership on the trial courts; (2) Excessive 
initial sentences; (3) Undue influence over or control of 
court-martial by officers appointing them; and (4) In- 
sufficient use of legally trained officers. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by BEMJAMIN FRANK, Pu.D. 


“Mental Health of Normal Adolescents,” by George 
E. Gardner (October 1947). Normal adolescents have 
two sets of problems to solve: those that are basic to all 
persons and extend all through life, and those that are 
particular problems which set this period off as a stage 
in development. The general problems include the estab- 
lishment and continuous development of a sense of 
security and the control of instinctual expressions of sex 
and aggression. These are general problems which pre- 
sent themselves for continual re-solutions and the basis 
for workable methods of handling those problems are 
established during maturation period. 

The emotional problems peculiar to the adolescent 
include the drive for adult status and the control and 
sublimation of sex. In the drive for adult status, the 
adolescent period is characterized by a devaluation of 
the parents, strong attachments to older persons outside 
the family, and indecision due to the need for dependence 
and the drive for emancipation. 

The adolescent already has gone through a period of 
early parental and social control of sex expressions even 
though infantile and only partially developed. The ado- 
lescent must establish or re-establish certain defenses 
against sexual expression. These may be so extreme as 
to result in extreme shyness and withdrawal or in an 
absorption of some new social order as an expression of 
individual needs and of the society in which the adoles- 
cent finds himself. These are normal problems of adoles- 
cence and a lack of development may be more serious as 
a prolongation of childhood than an attempt to grow 
up too fast. 

“Vocational Guidance for the Socially Maladjusted 
Boy,” by Russell J. Fornwalt (October 1947). This article 
is a report on the work of the guidance and placement 
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service operated by the Big Brother Organization in New 
York City for boys between the ages of 10 to 16. After 
operating on a part-time basis for many years, this 
service was expanded into a full-time program in Septem- 
ber 1943 under a professionally trained counsellor. Dur- 
ing the past 34% years, 1,080 boys have been served by 
the Vocational Department. About 800 of these boys were 
under 18 years of age. Although the highest percentage 
of the boys are referred by the courts, many cases are 
referred by the public schools, churches, police depart- 
ment, and other agencies. A tendency recently noted is 
for boys from higher income and social brackets to be 
referred to the organization for this guidance service. 

This organization also sponsors 12 neighborhood clubs 
during fall and winter months and operates a summer 
camp in New Jersey. Based on the principle of the “big 
brother” association together with professional guidance, 
about 369 “big brothers” are working with 618 boys. 
Experience has shown that occupational objectives for 
the maladjusted boy can become very significant in 
school and family. 


THE SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Reviewed by BURRELL G. KILMER 


“On the March for Mental Health,” by Brock Chisholm, 
M.D. (October 1947). This article has real significance 
for everyone since it deals with world citizenship and 
man’s ability to achieve that degree of mental health 
and maturity necessary for any lasting peace. Dr. 
Chisholm points out that, during recent generations, man 
has learned fairly well how to cope with his physical 
environment, and that “the only real threat to man left 
in that part of the universe known to him... is man 
himself. Further, it seems that the difficulty man has with 
himself is that he cannot use his highly developed intel- 
lect effectively because of his neurotic fears, his preju- 
dices, his fanaticisms, his unreasoning hates and equally 
unreasoning devotions; in fact, his failure to reach emo- 
tional maturity, or mental health.’”’ The human sciences— 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, social anthropology, 
education and others—“have reached the stage of devel- 
opment, where through them it is now possible to under- 
stand the human being, his mental and social functioning, 
at least much more fully than ever before, and even to 
begin to chart the necessary conditions of his survival.” 

The World Health Organization of the United Nations 
has recognized the magnitude of the problem and, as a 
first step, has called together a World Conference to be 
held in London in August 1948, on the subject, “Mental 
Health and World Citizenship.” While we are far from 
being able to accept world government, Dr. Chisholm be- 
lieves that it is becoming increasingly clear that only 
this can ensure the survival of the human race. “Concern 
with national pride and prestige at the expense of ability 
to live in peace with other nations, the belief that the 
local and temporary ‘customs of the natives,’ whether 
someone else’s or our own, necessarily have any perma- 
nent or universal value the belief that just because we 
were taught something in our childhood it should have a 
permanent or universal validity for all mankind, intoler- 
ance of other social philosophies than our own—all these 
and many other fallacies like them are now recognizable 
as the diseases, the illnesses which may destroy mankind.” 

The development of a new generation who will not 
have “the same certainties, prejudices, hates and aggres- 
sive tendencies that we in all countries have,” is the hope 
of the world. 

There is much in what Dr. Chisholm has to say that 
each of us could well apply in our daily lives and perhaps 
in this small way, contribute to better understanding, 
acceptance and tolerance of others. 

“The Enduring Goal,” by Eduard C. Lindeman (No- 
vember 1947). The November issue is devoted to “Educa- 


tion for Our Time” and contains many excellent articles 
on the responsibility which educators and government 
have for the future of the world. In his paper, Dr, 
Lindeman points out the numerous symptoms of the 
“sickness of our age.” First there are specific fears of 
the various “isms,” of race equality, of trade unions, ete, 
Then there is a more generalized fear of fear itself; this 
is followed by dogmatic assertiveness, coupled with ar- 
rogance and aggressiveness, leading to fanaticisms and 
a desire to annihilate every one unlike one’s self. 

The author suggests that the treatment for this illness 
is “morality”—the search for truth and justice and beauty 
and peace. The public school is the place where it may be 
taught. He calls for teaching “with a moral bias’; not 
just teaching morality as such but having it permeate 
all courses of study and become a part of the entire 
learning experience. There is little value in_ merely 
cataloging “sins.” “ ‘Thou shall not steal,’ says the code. 
Very well, says the ‘good man’; I shall refrain from tak- 
ing the property which legally belongs to another. Does 
he thenceforth become a contributor of the good life? 
Not if he is an American and does nothing about the fact 
that the Negro citizen’s birthright has been stolen from 
him. Not if he happens to be a manufacturer and becomes 
partner to monopolistic practices. Not if he is a father 
who has so dominated his children that they can never 
achieve independent character. Not if he is a teacher who 
has deprived his pupils of their sense of dignity. Not if 
he is a trade union leader who exploits his union for 
political ends.” 

Since a great deal of the burden for teaching morality 
is placed on the teaching profession, it affords a tremen- 
dous challenge to all educators but it is also a challenge 
to each of us whatever our profession may be. As Dr. 
Lindeman says: “The moral struggle of our time permits 
no excuses, allows no remissions. We are all involved. 
Seeking good is not merely an enduring goal, it is also 
universal and inclusive.” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by CHAS. H. Z. MEYER, Pu.D. 


“White Pressures on Indian Personality and Cul- 
ture,” by Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph (July 1947). 
This is a very interesting study showing the effect of 
white cultural influences upon two Hopi Indian commun- 
ities which have similar geographic environments and 
similar cultural heritages. The first Hopi Community 
was the one called the First Mesa Community and the 
Second is the Oraibi Community. 

The First Mesa Community maintained its cultural 
integrity and personality and made a comparatively 
satisfactory adjustment to white influence. The Second, 
the Oraibi Community, became disrupted and had its life 
thrown out of joint, from the influence and pressure of 
white religious, missionary activities. The reason for the 
difference in the response on the part of the two com- 
munities was found to be in the fact that the First Hopi 
Community maintained its own ceremonial cycle and its 
own ancient religious practices along with the white 
cultural influences which were introduced into the tribe. 
The community, therefore, was able to maintain its in- 
tegrity. However, with the Oraibi Community the white 
missionary influence disrupted the traditional religious 
life of the community and brought about a decline in the 
ceremonial cycle which seemed to have been exceedingly 
bad for Hopi Society and for the Hopi male personality. 
Thus, with the loss of the ceremonial life correlated with 
the introduction of the Mennonite Mission, there de- 
veloped a trend toward what, in our culture, would be 
diagnosed as compulsve neurosis. This showed itself 
very early in the Oraibi boys and was also observed in 
the Oraibi men. All this would tend to reveal the far- 
reaching significance of the ceremonial system in main- 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


taining the delicate balance of the Hopi Social System 
and Personality, in the face of white pressure. This does 
not necessarily mean that white missionary influence 
generally is detrimental to non-white cultures. For ex- 
ample a Presbyterian Mission influence seems to exert a 
rather steadying and integrating influence on the Papago 
Indian children’s personality. It appears that each case 
and community must be judged separately. 

“The Negro Merchant: A Study of Negro Anti-Se- 
nitism,” by Harold L. Sheppard (September 1947). With 
the rise of the Negro businessman who thereby comes 
into competition with white merchants, many of whom 
are identified as Jews, Negro Society in Chicago has 
begun to develop antagonisms against their competitive 
white merchants which antagonisms are beginning to 
take the form of anti-Semitism on the part of Negroes. 
This anti-Semitism is not due to Fascist Propaganda or 
“frustration-aggressions.” 

“A Psychiatrist Looks at the Social Scientists,” by 
Ben Karpman, M.D. (September 1947). This article is in 
the form of a rejoinder to some of the social scientists’ 
critical reviews of the author’s recent book, Case Studies 
in the Psychopathology of Crime. Social scientists and 
psychiatrists, while working with similar material, will 
arrive at different results because of the use of different 
approaches and techniques. This makes for misunder- 
standings between the two disciplines, principally because 
of the problems in semantics. Social scientists, for ex- 
ample, will be able to tell why crime is on the increase 
due to changes in the sociological configuration of a 
community, but they cannot very easily explain why 
some men succumb to the post-war influences, while all 
the rest of the men in the community are not influenced 
by the changed factors. There must be differences in 
susceptibility, and only a psychiatrist can ascertain those 
individual differences and reasons. Since criminals are 
emotionally sick people, psychotherapy offers the one 
hopeful approach to their treatment, and there is enough 
evidence on hand now to indicate that they can be cured 
by psychotherapeutic means. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by M. J. PEscor, M.D. 
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when the issue was in doubt there were more psychoses 
than after the battle of the Bulge when victory seemed 
more certain. 


“Narcoanalysis as a Diagnostic Aid in Criminal 
Cases,” by Carl P. Adatto, M.D. (April 1947). The author 
doubts whether any court will accept information ob- 
tained under influence of barbiturate drugs. However, 
he feels it is invaluable to the court psychiatrist in mak- 
ing an appraisal of the offender’s personality make-up. 
In addition to making possible a more accurate diagnosis, 
the method has therapeutic value as well. 

“Religious and Similar Experiences and Revelations 
in Patients with Alcohol Problems,” by Robert V. Seliger, 
M.D. (April 1947). The author presents three cases of 
alcoholism who remained abstinent following religious 
experiences. He concludes that modern medicine, especi- 
ally medical psychology, recognizes and welcomes the 
help given to patients by true, solemn, sober, and tender 
religious attitudes and feelings. In true religious experi- 
ence the individual shifts his center of interest from 
himself to those about him. Thus he no longer focuses 
his attention upon his own misfortunes, pains, and misery. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by ROY BELTER 


“Boy Prostitutes of the Metropolis,” by William 
Marlin Butts (April 1947). This article is about young 
men and boys who practice homosexuality for money. 
Observations are made on the basis of 38 cases inter- 
viewed without knowing that they were the subjects of an 
experimental procedure. The author found that most of 
those interviewed were not effeminate, although fairly 
well dressed. Few admitted sexual gratification from 
their practices, claiming that they did it only as a means 
of earning money. Fees range from $2.00 to $50.00 per 
night depending upon what they were required to do, 
their personal attractiveness, etc. Most of them lived 
alone and took their customers to their rooms. The 
author suggests that homosexuals should be given inde- 
terminate sentences and should be sent to special insti- 
tutions for study and treatment. 

“Psychosis in Military Prisoners,” by Isidore I. Weiss, 
Major, M.C., A. U. S. (April 1947). This is the first of a 
two part paper dealing with psychotic prisoners in a 
military rehabilitation center. Of 7,853 military prisoners 
examined over a 3-year period, 4.6 percent were found 
to be psychotic, of which 87.5 percent were recognized 
as psychotic within the first five months of confinement. 
It was noted that recovery occurred more frequently than 
in civilian experience. Among etiological factors, the 
author lists: inability to escape from an intolerable situ- 
ation, regimentation and monotony of imprisonment, 
worry about family, basic mental deficiency, basic psy- 
chopathic personality, and worry about war news. Thus 


“The Problem of Gaining Co-operation from the 
Alcoholic Patient,” by Harry M. Tiebout, M.D. (June 
1947). Every true sufferer from the disease of alcoholism 
passes through a long period when he is completely 
resistant to the idea that he is sick and should have help. 
The experienced therapist is aware that there can be no 
productive treatment until after the patient has gone 
through two preliminary stages. The first stage is that 
in which the patient is aroused to the existence of a 
problem in his drinking. The patient is invited to consider 
the possibility that alcoholism is illness. The therapist 
drops casual seeds of thought in a gentle, impersonal 
manner. 

The second stage reflects a growing concern on the 
part of the patient regarding his problem. Dependence 
upon the therapist increases. The subject begins to 
recognize that his own methods of solving his problem 
will not succeed. In the third stage the patient honestly 
seeks help, under the impetus of a full realization of his 
inevitable deterioration as a human being and his utter 
powerlessness to stop that process without assistance. 
Only in this stage of true co-operation does treatment 
proceed with much hope of accomplishment. 

“Recent Trends in Alcoholism and in Alcohol Con- 
sumption,” by Dr. E. M. Jellinek (June 1947). In this 
paper, based on careful studies, Dr. Jellinek reports on 
trends in alcohol consumption. Some of his conclusions 
are as follows: 


1. The rise in consumption of alcoholic beverages, 
between 1940 and 1945, was due to an increase of 35 
percent in the number of consumers, but individual con- 
sumption increased little, if at all. 

2. Since 1850 the per capita consumption of distilled 
spirits has decreased by 53 percent, while per capita 
consumption of beer has increased by 852 percent. 

3. Between 1930 and 1945 the estimated number of 
chronic alcoholics in the United States increased by 
nearly 28 percent to a level of 857 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation; this, however, is still 31 percent below the rate 
in 1910. 

4. A rise in female chronic alcoholism occurred during 
the war years. From 1940 to 1945 the female rate in- 
creased by 12.6 percent to a rate of 242 per 100,000 
women. 

5. The entire increase in the rate of chronic alcoholism 
since 1930 has appeared in urban areas, while the rate in 
rural areas has decreased slightly. 
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6. Under present day drinking habits about 3 drinkers 
out of every 200 become chronic alcoholics; about 60 per- 
cent of the United States population 15 years of age and 
over are users of alcoholic beverages. 

“A Safe Method of Detoxicating the Acutely Ill 
Alcoholic,” by Z. M. Nason, M.D. (June 1947). Sobering- 
up of the acutely intoxicated alcoholic is more important 
than generally is realized. The author takes issue with 
the recent tendency to withdraw alcohol abruptly, feel- 
ing that for the alcoholic the sudden withdrawal of 
alcohol frequently constitutes severe shock. He recom- 
mends use of alcohol as a tapering-off agent, and calls 
attention to the fact that it is the only sedative which 
can safely be administered by laymen. It is understood 
that in cases of acute alcoholic mania, acute convulsions, 
or oe tremens, treatment by a physician is essen- 
tial. 

Medical treatment begins with three to five intraven- 
ous injections at 4-hour intervals of a solution of dex- 
trose, insulin, and vitamin B complex. Following the 
series of injections, the patient is given five doses at 
38-hour intervals of 2 ounces of whiskey diluted with 6 
ounces of water, after which three doses are given at 
6-hour intervals. After the second and fourth doses, salt 
in warm water is prescribed. When no physician is avail- 
able, the layman can handle the process with the omis- 
sion, however, of the intravenous injections. It is im- 
portant that the person attending the patient do so with 
sympathetic consideration. 


PROBATION 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Classification Process,” by Jerome E. Bates 
(October 1947). The prisoner must be shown understand- 
ing, sympathy, and consideration in a friendly, human 
manner if personal and social conflicts are to be adjusted 
successfully. Planning must be done with the offender 
not just for him. The effective classification process re- 
quires casework and psychotherapy techniques, free from 
moral lecturing, threats, courtroom hearings, and for- 
malities, or the use of “prison jargon” which too often 
characterizes such hearings. Competent personnel work- 
ing in an atmosphere of courtesy, with a frank, honest, 
sincere wish to help the prisoner, will encourage the 
individual’s acceptance of institutional programs. When 
such plans are not forced upon him from outside sources, 
there will be a greater probability of reformation. 

The most significant reason for the failure of prison 
programs has been the “great delusion” that modern 
innovations in themselves, such as expert medical services, 
clean surroundings, educational courses, etc., mean re- 
habilitation, whereas actually the individual’s attitudes 
and behavior can be modified only through his willingness 
to accept and practice new standards of conduct and 
ideals, for “in the end an individual does what he himself 
wants to do, from his own motivations, and to achieve 
his own satisfaction.” 

“Probation and Parole at the Congress of Correction,” 
by Charles L. Chute (October 1947). The September meet- 
ing in California of the Annual Congress of Corrections 
was a significant one for the group voted to consolidate 
the National Probation Association and the American 
Parole Association. The unified organization hereafter 
will be called the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion. Speeches at the congress emphasized community 
responsibility for the treatment of crime, the general 
theme of the conference. The ninth annual Western Pro- 
bation and Parole Conference was held prior to the 
general congress. 

“Casework in the Training School,” by Clinton W. 
Areson (October 1947). The transition from the feminine 
world in which the boy takes orders from mother, teacher, 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


nurse, and librarian to the distinctly masculine world of 
the training school would be less severe if institutional 
and community caseworkers co-operated before, during, 
and after commitment of the offender. The special prob. 
lems of the institutional worker require a continuity of 
casework planning, for too often the school is without 
basic social histories essential in preparing institutional 
programs. Community planning, especially the obtaining 
of suitable substitute homes for those needing such aid, 
is a paramount issue. An effective relationship between 
the caseworker in the home town and in the school js 
required if the rehabilitative process is to be successful 
through the use of intelligent parole supervision under 
wholesome circumstances. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


Reviewed by GLENN V. MCFARLAND 


“Common Sense in Penology,” by Kenyon J. Scudder 
(August 1947). This article presents a plea for a wider 
use of treatment for those for whom incarceration is 
necessary. Mr. Scudder reiterates his belief in probation 
as a method of treatment and points out the necessity for 
pre-sentence investigation in the selective process fol- 
lowed by “intensive” supervision. No thoughtful proba- 
tion officer will take issue with Mr. Scudder regarding 
the need for a complete presentence investigation prior 
to the granting of probation. One may, however, take 
issue with his inference that “intensive” supervision is 
the rule in all probation cases. Supervision is, or should 
be, an “individualized” procedure geared to the actual 
needs of the probationer. These needs will be manifested 
in various ways, and at various times from the begin- 
ning of the first interview to the last day of supervision 
and should be the guiding principle in the amount or 
type of supervision given by the officer. 

As in probation, Mr. Scudder is emphatic in his 
advocacy of individualized treatment for the institution- 
alized delinquent. The use of “guidance” or “reception” 
centers to which all persons are sent for the purpose 
of study, classification, and assignment to various types 
of institutions represents an advance but until and unless 
all institutions are completely staffed with competent, 
well trained personnel, the use of such centers represents 
but little more than a token gesture. 

“The Battle is Joined,’ by Robert H. Felix, M.D. 
(September 1947). Dr. Felix, Chief of the Mental Hy- 
giene Division, United States Public Health Service, 
reports on the first year and future plans of the National 
Mental Health Program. The Federal Government’s war 
against mental illness began on July 3, 1946 when the 
President signed the National Mental Health Act through 
which, for the first time in our history, a nationwide 
program for “the improvement of the mental health of 
the people of the United States” is made possible. Al- 
though Congress failed to provide the necessary funds 
to implement the program until July 1, 1947, the 
National Advisory Mental Health Council, composed of 
six leaders in the field of mental health, met four times 
during the year to recommend policies and _ strategy. 
and to give ‘counsel on the course of action, so that as 
soon as funds became available a concerted push could 
be launched simultaneously on four fronts. The four 
fronts, representing as it were the four major enemieé 
to be vanquished are: (1) lack of knowledge of the causes 
of mental illness; (2) lack of trained personnel: (3) lack 
of mental health services; and (4) lack of public interest 
and understanding. 

On July 8, 1947, a $7,500,000 appropriation was made 
for the mental health activities of the United States 
Public Health Service during the fiscal year 1948. Approx- 
imately a million dollars of this was for training grants 
and stipends; $400,000 for research grants and fellow: 


ships; and $3,000, 000 for grants in aid to states. 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


“Laying the Groundwork,” by Daniel O’Keefe (Septem- 
ber 1947). In this very readable report, Mr. O’Keefe, con- 
sultant in psychiatric social work for the U. S. Public 
Health Service, takes one “behind the scenes” to reveal 
the planning so necessary for a successful “first assault” 
inthe Government’s war against mental illness. The blue- 
prints of battle,” based upon continuing surveys and a 
pooling of information of leaders in the field, indicated the 
necessity of a three-way attack: (1) the need for getting 
at the causes of mental illness; (2) the need for produc- 
ing enough well trained specialists to cope with the 
problem; and (3) the need for making the services 
available to all people the country over. 

The training of specialists in the field was given a 
top priority in the “blueprints of battle” and, in co-opera- 
tion with the several schools of social work interested in 
developing a program of a third year of training for 
special students, the “stipend” plan was developed. This 
plan was developed in the belief that certain selected 
individuals would need financial assistance in completing 
the necessary educational requirements for positions in 
the battle lines. In all cases, the stipends awarded are 
to be made on the basis of merit, with the individual 
applicant being reviewed by the faculty and selected 
according to their standing. 

The battle strategy calls for patient and persistent 
examination into the causes of mental illness, constant 
seeking to improve the skills of treatment, and a con- 
tinuous effort to expand the services until they come 
within the reach of all who need them. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by RANDOLPH E. WISE 


“Armed with Resolution,” by Mrs. A. A. Wearner 
(October 1947). Out of the west comes an interpretive 
response to the age old question, how sex instruction is to 
be given to children. The oft repeated parable of the 
birds and the bees bows to a demonstrative representa- 
tion as to aims, purposes, and procedures of sex instruc- 
tion. The syllabus as recommended by the Colorado 
Congress is devised for all ages of children within the 
school group and purports to bring not only interpreta- 
tion of sex but ultimately happiness and stability to 
both the individual and the family. A_ subordinate 
objective is to decrease the rate of veneral disease, 
prostitution, promiscuity, divorce, and allied social evils. 
The article refers to an appropriate bibliography and 
urges the more widespread use of the suggested outline 
asa means of providing sex education. 

“Community Concern for Social Hygiene Futures,” 
by Mrs. Meredith Nicholson, Jr. (October 1947). The 
author probes into the various areas of community 
organization to ask very pertinent questions relating to 
social hygiene objectives. Specifically the inquiries are 
directed to health, law enforcement, recreation, housing, 
education as the civilian agencies most responsible for 
the abatement of venereal disease. Reference is made to 
the Indianapolis Plan, an Institute of Family Life Educa- 
tion. A 1-week course was conducted at Indiana Univer- 
sity sponsored by the University, the Indiana State Board 
of Health, and the Indiana Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
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One finding of the institute is that “the long range 
goal of social hygiene is the stabilization of family life.” 
It is inconceivable that the church and other institutions 
of morality within a community are not just as formid- 
able in the fight against venereal disease as the other 
agencies listed in this article, yet no reference is made 
to these sources of strength. Community concern infers 
the regard and anxiety of all individuals and groups 
within a given locality, the participation of all not merely a 
segment will expedite the fulfillment of the objectives 
set forth in this article. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“What Are the Known Facts about Psychosomatic 
Medicine at the Present Time?” by Jurgen Ruesch, M.D. 
(October 1947). Psychosomatic medicine is concerned with 
the influence of psychological phenomena upon the body 
and of physiological phenomena upon the mind. The 
author here discusses both of these influences, that is, 
mind-body and the body-mind relationship, and of special 
interest is his description of several well-defined types 
of physical symptoms, pains, aches, or disabilities that 
can be caused by one experiencing psychological difficul- 
ties or social maladjustments. 

The most common of such disabilities are gastroin- 
testinal and vascular disorders suffered by persons ex- 
periencing sustained frustration or inadequacy over a 
long period of time. This particular psychosomatic dis- 
order is more frequent with our middle class or so-called 
“white collar workers,” and the high frequency rate is 
attributed to the fact that the middle class persons, in 
the main, overemphasize long-term goals and under- 
emphasize pleasure, are quite restrained in expressions 
of aggression, and have a greater tendency to want to 
conform. It is shown how an individual’s personal re- 
actions to meeting perplexing difficulties within his 
economic, social, and cultural setting may create abnormal 
mental anxieties and physical tensions, which in turn 
may unfavorably affect blood pressure, heartbeat, and 
other bodily functions. 

In summarizing, the author emphasizes that the way 
people live determines in part the diseases they are 
going to have and that this applies not only to occupa- 
tional diseases and injuries but includes “more subtle 
living habits such as factors related to tension, expres- 
sion of anger, nutritional habits and the like.” He also 
points out that social workers specially trained in psy- 
chosomatie medicine, in psychiatric social work, and in 
cultural anthropology and psychology have already been 
proved successful when they work in co-operation with 
the physician. 

“The Better Mousetrap,” by Morton Sontheimer 
(November 1947). This is an extremely interesting arti- 
cle on the timely subject of professional case work 
services being used on a fee basis by successful business 
and profesional people who are financially able to pay for 
counseling services. The author, a writer for current 
popular magazines, relates in this article his amusing 
experiences in his efforts to locate a social agency from 
which he may receive personal counseling for a fee. 


HERE is nothing makes a man suspect much, more 

than to know little; and, therefore, men should remedy 
suspicion by procuring to know more, and not keep their 
suspicions in smother—BACON 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Classification of Prisoners 


The Handbook on Classification in Correctional 
Institutions. By the Committee on Classification 
and Case Work of the American Prison Associa- 
tion. 1947. Pp. 88. $1.00. 


There has been need for an authoritative and lucid defi- 
nition of the term ‘‘classification’”’ and for a description by 
expert practicing penologists of the aims and processes of 
classifying prisoners for treatment. When one notes the 
names of committee members, all of whom are prominent 
in the penological field, he can have confidence in the fact 
that the Handbook is authoritative. 

The information contained in the Handbook is demanded 
by the current trend toward progressivism in the penological 
field. Classification procedures of one kind or another have 
been operative in some of our penal institutions over a period 
of years and there is now a tendency for institutions through- 
out the country to include some sort of classification plan 
upon which can be based and developed a modernized type of 
treatment program. While there is still a certain amount of 
disagreement and some confusion with reference to the aims 
and methods of the classification technique in penology, 
enough success has been demonstrated to indicate its value. 
Numerous institutions have shown that better management 
in custody, industries, and rehabilitative treatment results 
only when there is a purposeful classification procedure as a 
starting point. 

The Handbook serves up for the use of institutions pres- 
ently developing treatment programs the know-how of those 
institutions that have been gaining experience with classi- 
fication procedures during recent years. So far as subject 
matter is concerned the scope of the Handbook is adequate. 
The reader, however, is left with the necessity for accepting 
ex-cathedra the statements that are presented. It scarcely 
would be possible to include in a small handbook the logical 
arguments that some readers might desire in support of the 
pronouncements and suggestions contained in the book. 
That is why the endorsement of the Committee on Classi- 
fication and Case Work is significant. 

So-called modern penology is still in the early conceptual 
stage. It exists more in theory than in practice. Important 
changes in the penological field always have been slow and 
usually are preceded by a great deal of talking and thinking. 
Characteristic of change is the development of words or 
phrases for the labeling of ideas. As ideas go through the 
experimental stages of practice they mature to recognizable 
shape. Consequently, original descriptive words and phrases 
finally come to mean something different from that which 
they first meant. The word “classification” in the modern 
thinking of penologists does not mean today exactly what it 
did when it was first introduced. 

We have been classifying prisoners for several decades. 
In the beginning classification was scarcely more than 
division into groups. Separation of males and females was, 
for example, a first division. Later were added groupings on 
the bases of crime committed, time to serve, mental health, 
physical health, chronological age, and other factors. Clas- 
sifications were simple and usually the purpose was to facili- 
tate administration—to make possible certain segregations 
believed desirable in order to make the management, custo- 
dy, and discipline of an institution easier to accomplish. The 
emphasis was not on treatment in the same sense as at 
present. 

Around 1870 penologists began to be concerned with the 
development of formulas for the reform of prisoners. The 
word “rehabilitation”? and the word “individualized treat- 
ment” came to describe refinements of thought in these re- 
form formulas. By 1920 individualized procedures were 
being tried and the term “‘classification’”’ began to assume the 


meaning in penology which it now has. Today, according to 
the Handbook, “Classification implies not only a thorough 
analysis of the individual (i.e. prisoner) and the factors 
in his background and environment which influenced his 
personal development, but also a procedure by which this in- 
formation can be utilized as the basis for a well-rounded, 
integrated program for him, looking toward his improvement 
as a social being. It is the organization of personnel and pro- 
cedures through which the rehabilitative facilities of the 
institution may be directed most effectively toward a solu- 
tion of the problems presented by the individual. In other 
words, classification includes not only diagnosis, but also 
the machinery by which a program fitted to an offender's 
needs is developed, placed in operation and motivated as 
conditions require.” 

The advantages of classification which the Handbook 
lists are as follows: (1) Proper segregation of different types 
of offenders; (2) more adequate custodial supervision and 
control; (3) better discipline; (4) increased productivity of 
inmates; (5) more effective organization of all training and 
treatment of facilities; (6) greater continuity in the training 
and treatment program; (7) higher personnel morale; (8) 
better inmate attitudes; (9) reduced failures of men released; 
and (10) better guides in long range planning of building 
requirements. 

Any penologist or layman likely would agree that the 
advantages enumerated above are desirable, but the question 
always remains as to how such advantages are to be gained. 
The Handbook does not imply that the mere process of 
classification results in these advantages, but it does point 
out that they can be obtained best when classification is 
operative. 

In addition to entrenched tradition, a major obstacle in 
the path of reform of penological procedures today is the 
fact that there are heavy investments in physical facilities 
and in administrative practices which are very little, if at 
all, adaptable to change. There is always effort to make 
changes in the face of these obstacles. Many of our new 
ideas have to trickle around these obstacles as best they can. 
The Handbook recognizes this state of affairs and makes 
some pertinent suggestions. However, a possible criticism is 
that it does not go far enough in this direction. 

On the whole this Handbook is one of the most useful 
documents to be made available in the penological field. It 
deals with a most important subject in a practical way and 
is written so lucidly that it can be understood by almost any 
reader. It should be a must on the reading list of anyone who 
is at all interested in the solution of penological problems. 


Wallkill, N. Y. WALTER M. WALLACK 


Study of the Genesis of Crime 


The Wisconsin Prisoner: Studies in Crimo- 
genesis. By John Lewis Gillin. Madison: The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1946. Pp. 266. 
$3.00. 


Begun in 1930, this work represents the culmination 0! 
several years’ research. Parts of it already have been re 
ported several years ago in journals. Most of the murderers 
and sex offenders and about one-third of the property of- 
fenders in the Wisconsin state prison were studied for back- 
ground factors. It was possible to study 172 noncriminal 
brothers of the members of this sample and make com- 
parisons. 

In general, the Wisconsin prisoners are individuals who 
were prevented in one way or another from sinking roots. 
Dr. Gillin discovered that the various offense groups dil- 
fered greatly as groups. The murderers seem to be individuals 
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who were living under tension and frustration and were un- 
able to reduce or surmount these irritants. Crises in their 
interpersonal relations were too much for them to handle. 

The sex offenders (sodomy, rape, and incest) were found 
to be disadvantaged persons who did not conceive of them- 
selves as being parental favorites or emotionally attached 
to their mothers. In many instances they were men who 
were undesirable to women. The socially-generated need to 
“make a girl’’ is often behind the sex assaults of young men. 
The lack of sufficient sex outlet in the home and the avail- 
ability of a female child were often the circumstances lead- 
ing to incest. 

The property offenders came from homes more favorable 
to development than did the sex offenders or the murderers. 
They are more likely to admit that they were favorites of 
the mother and that they left home because of tensions. In 
later life, they became more unstable economically and 
lived under more marital disharmony than their noneriminal! 
brothers. 

One of the major contributions of this piece of research is 
the light it sheds on the role of marital relations in the pro- 
duction of criminality. Heretofore we have had very little 
insight at that point. The Wisconsin prisoner seems to have 
emerged from discordant marital relations. The implication 
is pretty definite that a stable, competent woman for a wife 
is good insurance against entanglements with the criminal 
law. 

The effort to compare homogeneous offense groups should 
be highly commended. So should the comparisons with the 
noncriminal brothers. The schedule of information used to 
get at social background data contained too many items re- 
lating to the same point—instability and a position of dis- 
advantage. The case studies are meager as research docu- 
ments but they are quite revealing despite their limited 
coverage. 


Ohio State University WALTER C. RECKLESS 


Writings on Correctional Psychology 


Handbook of Correctional Psychology. Edited 
by Robert M. Lindner and Robert V. Seliger. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. 691. 
$10.00. 


This is an ambitious and pretentious book. The publisher’s 
blurb states that it is the intention of this volume to pro- 
vide constant guidance to the prison physician, psychiatrist, 
psychologist, social worker, administrator, and custodian, 
and to point the way to better rehabilitation measures in our 
institutions of detention and custody. In their Preface, the 
editors point out that correctional psychology is a relatively 
new specialty; that it is a branch of applied medical art and 
science which properly restricts itself to the understanding 
and treatment of individuals under conditions of detention; 
and that their intention was to compile a practical and help- 
ful ‘aia to act as a guide in correctional medical 
work. 

The volume contains 47 papers written by as many psychi- 
atrists, neurologists, and psychologists, most of whom write 
out of a background of institutional experience. There are 
two papers on psychiatry in the courts. There is one excep- 
tionally good paper on “The Classification Clinic in a Cor- 
rectional Institution’? by Dr. Brancale. There are several 
on the psychopath and one which views the psychopath 
practically, a very readable and worthwhile paper, written 
by Dr. Hervey Cleckley. A number of papers are concerned 
with the practice of medicine and others with the practice 
of psychiatry in an institutional setting. There is also a 
paper or two on the sex offender and a very excellent paper 
on group treatment by Dr. Curran. Dr. Lindner has contrib- 
uted a paper on hy pnoanalysis_ and a complementary paper 
on nareoanalysis by Dr. Train is included. 

What the editors have actually accomplished is the col- 
lection of many interesting and some valuable articles be- 
tween the covers of one book. The r range of subjects is wide 
and a few of the papers have some depth. The editors ob- 
viously have tried to create a system where only prolixity 
exists but the effort was indeed a laudable one. 

Federal Bureau of Prisons BENJAMIN FRANK 


Federal Prisons Report for 1946* 


Federal Prisons, 1946: A Review of the Work 
of the Bureau of Prisons. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Prisons, 1947. Pp. 89. 


Following the general pattern of his recent reports, the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons describes in concise, read- 
able form the effects of the war vears and the impact of 
postwar adjustments on various phases of the Bureau’s com- 
plex operations. Several special problems are deait with, 
notably those created by the presence of Selective Service 
Act violators and military offenders in the institutional popu- 
lation. Also, new developments in the Bureau’s juvenile 
program are discussed in some detail. There are useful charts 
and. tables, and statistics cover a wide range of interesting 
data as to such subjects as population, offenses committed, 
social information regarding offenders, variations in sent- 
ences, parole selection, length of detention, and inspection 
ratings of jails. 

Created as a separate ageney in 1930, the Bureau now 
oper ates twenty-eight specialized institutions and has an 

annual operating budget of about nineteen million dollars. 
During the year the average population of Bureau-operated 
institutions was 18,698, an increase of 644 over 1945, and all 
federal prisoners averaged 22,709, an increase of 373 over the 
previous year. There was a slight decrease in commitments 
to federal institutions, the total being 14,832 as compared 
with 14,982 in 1945. Moderate increases in commitments 
for peacetime offenses were registered, but these were more 
than offset by the decline in war-related commitments. 
Noteworthy, however, was the 86 percent increase in com- 
mitments for violations of the National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act—up to 1,997 from 1,072 in 1945. In view of the 
expectation of a post war “crime wave” this may have some 
significance when coupled with the continued proportionate 
increase in commitments of youthful offenders, which in 
1946 reached a new high, with more than 40 percent of total 
commitments being offenders under 25 years of age. 

Comments on the problems introduced by the Selective 
Service Act violators are refreshingly candid. It is pointed 
out that the Bureau was not responsible for the basie na- 
tional policies involved but was forced to face the bruntof the 
criticism and disgruntlement which developed as the result 
of sanctions imposed by the act. In addition, the Bureau 
was criticized by groups and individuals, including federal 
judges, who believed that violators of the act were being 
treated too leniently. The report aptly states: 


Thus in many of our decisions related to these offenders 

we were “damned if we did and damned if we didn’t” 

-—though all we desired was freedom to follow our tra- 

ditional policy of disregarding so far as possible the of- 

fense for which a prisoner was committed and treating 
each simply as an individual needing correctional treat- 
ment adapted to his personal situation. 

There were 11,140 violators of the act sent to federal in- 
stitutions over a period of 6 years, of whom some 4,000 were 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and about 1,200 were classified as 
“conscientious objectors’ (although legally not defined as 
such). The number of commitments under the act decreased 
to 1,312 during the year, as compared with 2,477 in 1945, 
and the average sentences were shorter. The proportion of 
Selective Service Act violators in the prison population 
dropped from 23.5 percent at the beginning of the year to 
14.6 percent at the year’s end, this being due in part to the 
very substantial increase in paroles—1,338 this year, as 
compared with only 400 in 1945. The special parole pro- 
gram under which violators of the act have been released to 
military service or to civilian work of national importance 
has been continued and now will be liberalized in conformity 
with Selective Service discharges from civilian public serv- 
ice camps, which “‘should lead to the release of a considerable 
number of conscientious objectors and Jehovah’s Witnes- 
ses.”’ The Bureau recommends that a study be made of war- 
objector cases in order to determine future policies. This is a 
inted by permission from the 
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sound proposal, and it is hoped that the policies framed 
will avoid the use of imprisonment. 

Military offenders confined represented an increasing 
problem numerically rather than a diminishing one, and they 
comprised about one-fifth of the prison population on June 
30, 1946, with a total of 3,422, including 59 Navy prisoners. 
During the year, 2,216 were received as compared with 
1,825 in 1945 and 962 in 1944. In 1946 a total of 2,685 Army 
prisoners received clemency reductions in sentence, and 
1,227 were transferred to military installations for prospec- 
tive restoration to duty. 

The appalling fact about the military prisoners is the 
length of sentences imposed. Counting life sentences as 45 
years, the average sentence of the 2,216 commitments in 
1946 was 258 months—contrasting sharply with the average 
sentence of 16 months for prisoners received from the federal 
courts. Under current War Department regulations, each 
case is reviewed at least annually, and it is probable that 
nearly all these sentences will be reduced. Although there are 
some seriously maladjusted persons in the military group, 
the report points out that only 39 percent of the military 
prisoners committed in 1946 had previous commitments 
(some to military institutions), and the Bureau ‘“‘is confident 
that a substantial proportion of these offenders will again 
make good citizens.”” Those who know prisons will agree 
that not many will make good citizens if they remain in 
custody an average of over 21 years, and it is hoped that 
the War Department will take aggressive clemency action 
in all cases in which prospects for readjustment in the com- 
munity are good. Sentences that were imposed as a matter 
of alleged military expediency and with emphasis on the 
offense, now should be re-evaluated with emphasis on the 
individual. 

The Bureau’s juvenile program has been given new im- 
petus with the development of the Natural Bridge Camp, 
Virginia. Opened August 14, 1944, as a forestry camp for 
youths 16 to 18 years of age, this former C.C.C. project is 
experimental. The program has been developed slowly, and 
at the end of the year the population was only 90 boys. In 
addition to the task of reconstructing and remodeling the 
camp itself, constructive forestry projects form the nucleus 
of the program. 

The heart of the program, however, lies in the relation- 
ships between individual staff members and boys, and 
in the fundamentally democratic organization of camp 
life. Men selected as counselors have been chosen pri- 
marily for their ability to lead youngsters and to under- 
stand their problems. .... / All are young, most have 
families, and all share the common interest of work 
with boys. Each counselor acts as an adviser and leader 
to a team of 10 boys. He is responsible for knowing inti- 
mately the problems of his team members and for aid- 
ing, so far as he can, in their solution. Counselors serve 
as project supervisors, as recreational directors, as 
teachers, and as friends. Through their example they at- 
tempt to furnish to the boys a pattern for behavior and 
for life activity. 

With an average of more than 1500 juvenile violators of 
federal laws in its custody in 1946, the Bureau has a re- 
sponsibility as well as an opportunity to improve institu- 
tional care for juvenile offenders. According to the report, 
“... the camp is a logical product of our increasing con- 
viction that the traditional training-school program fails to 
meet fully the needs of many youths.”’ This is a polite under- 
statement of the truth—namely, that the traditional train- 
ing-school program rarely meets any of youth’s needs, whether 
physical or emotional, in a way that is decent and construc- 
tive. This project should be regarded as one of the most use- 
ful and necessary of the Bureau’s activities, especially be- 
cause its ultimate use as a demonstration unit may help to 
preak the tradition that makes so many training schools 
nothing more than junior prisons. Measured by other 
juvenile institutions, this program may be costly, but, if 
properly developed, its expense can be justified to the tax- 
payers, not only by its tangible returns in forest conserva- 
tion, but also by its very real returns in youth conservation. 

Some progress is indicated with respect to prison industries 
and vocational training, despite necessary postwar adjust- 
ments. The data concerning jail inspections reflect the usual 
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dismal picture, with only 444, or 14 percent of 2,995 county 
jails and 132 city institutions, being fully approved for 
federal use. Many “fully approved jails’ are so classified 
with considerable reluctance, and their use is based solely 
on geographical considerations. However, it is encouraging 
to learn that there seems to be increased public interest in 
the problem, as evidenced by numerous requests for infor- 
mation about specific jails and for recommendations as to 
what should be done about them. This service of the Bureau 
is a real contribution in an area which seems to defy im- 
provement. As the report states: “Jails .... reflect general 
standards of communities for which Boards of County 
Commissioners, other officials, and the citizenry, all share 
responsibility.” 

Throughout this competent report, the professional atti- 
tudes of the Director, James V. Bennett, and his capable 
staff are evident. In the Conclusion it is stated that in order 
to deal with crime intelligently our outmoded theories of 
retribution must be abandoned. The implications developed 
are interesting: 

This means among other things that we must substi- 
tute for strictly punitive treatment the indeterminate 
sentence. If, instead of a penalty for a criminal act, a 
sentence became merely a commitment for rehabilita- 
tive treatment, or, when such treatment proves unsuc- 
cessful, for indefinite custody for society’s protection; 
if personnel and resources were available to put 
into practice what we know today about correcting and 
modifying human behavior; if the date of termination 
of treatment, or of continued custody, could be deter- 
mined professionally as a physician determines such 
matters with respect to the sick; then prisons would 
be doing their full share to meet the crime problem. 

This is a stimulating, long-range viewpoint, and one that 
should be more prevalent in other areas of correctional 
administration. 


University of Chicago FRANK T. FLYNN 


Standard Criminology Text Revised 


Principles of Criminology. By Edwin H. 
Sutherland. New York: J. B. Lippincott Compa- 
ny, revised edition, 1947. Pp. 643. $4.50. 


Principles of Criminology (previous editions in 1924, 1934, 
and 1939) by Professor Sutherland is a standard, conven- 
tional, and orthodox presentation of the subject of criminol- 
ogy for college and university classes. Although the chapter 
outline is identical with the 1939 editicn, nevertheless con- 
siderable portions of 12 chapters have been completely re- 
written for the purpose of further elaboration, development, 
and application of his theory of criminal behavior, which is 
stated in Chapter I. The remaining chapters also have bene- 
fited by the addition of much new material. The factual 
materials and statistical data of all chapters have been pre- 
sented in terms of the 1940 census rather than a later date 
because of abnormal criminal trends prevailing during 
World War IT. 

Professor Sutherland outlines his genetic explanation of 
criminal behavior in terms of nine social-psychological 
propositions which he attempts to demonstrate throughout 
the book. 

The tropical line-up on the causation of delinquency and 
crime appears impressive; however, the economic factors 
(only five pages) are sadly neglected: (1) General causes; 
(2) Social processes; (3) Physical and physiological factors; 
(4) Psychological factors; (5) Social factors, including race 
and nativity, culture areas, the home and the family, econom- 
ic and governmental institutions, public agencies of com- 
munication, motion pictures, religion, education, and war. 

The foregoing factors are certainly indicative of a multiple 
factor theory of criminal causation. However, Professor 
Sutherland disparages that theory and substitutes the 
method of abstract theoretical analysis: ‘‘This theory 
should be recognized as an admission of defeat, for it gives 
little more assistance in the control of crime than do the 
opinions of the man on the street. The criminologist can 
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carry his conclusions beyond this multiple factor theory and 
reduce that series of factors to simplicity by the method of 
abstraction.” 

The processes in criminal behavior are clearly differenti- 
ated into two groups: (1) the processes which appear in the 
interaction between criminals and the public (maturation, 
segregation, conflict, the competitive development of the 
techniques of crime and of protection against crime); and 
(2) the processes which appear in the interaction among 
criminals (fashion, organization, and professionalization). 

The author, the principal student of professional crimin- 
ality in America today, is at his best in ‘“‘Behavior Systems 
in Crime’? (Chapter 13). Kidnaping, professional theft, 
circus grifting, and other behavior systems are described 
realistically. 

Although Principles of Criminology is a splendid text and 
well-adapted for class use, the present reviewer believes that 
it has certain inadequacies and limitations: With the ex- 
ception of the chapter on “‘The Juvenile Court,’’ the subject 
of juvenile delinquency is inadequately dealt with. Separate 
chapters are needed on the quantitative aspects of juvenile 
delinquency and the treatment processes found in child 
guidance clinics, juvenile probation, and juvenile correc- 
tional institutions. Also, the program and philosophy of the 
Youth Correction Authority Act deserve additional treat- 
ment. 

An inspection of the chapter headings as well as their 
contents reveals that the author is interested in a static or 
structural criminology as opposed to a dynamic or func- 
tional approach. The question may well be asked: Should 
the main emphasis in criminology be upon such material 
things as prisons, reformatories, industrial schools, prison 
industries, cells, cell blocks, kitchens, laundries, etc., or upon 
the functions that are performed and the processes of ad- 
justment that repeat themselves in these physical facilities? 
The present reviewer believes that the answer is a functional 
criminology, in which the chapter headings should be stated 
and the contents expressed in terms of functions and pro- 
cesses. Sample chapter headings under this approach would 
be, ‘‘Diagnosis,”’ ‘‘Classification,’’ ‘Case Work,’’ ‘“‘Psychia- 
tric Services,’’ ‘‘Correctional Labor,” ‘‘Correctional Educa- 
tion,’ “‘Recreation,’”’ ‘‘Religious Activities,’ ‘“‘Probation,”’ 
“Parole,”’ ete. 

Finally, the present reviewer is much concerned over the 
lack of emphasis which crime prevention receives (one small 
chapter of 14 pages tacked on at the end of the book). Crimi- 
nology may be logically divided into four more or less equal 
parts: (1) the problem of delinquency and criminality; (2) 
the apprehending of the delinquent and criminal; (3) 
social treatment; and (4) crime prevention. Part 4, ‘‘Crime 
Prevention,”’ is a legitimate area for scientific study because 
of its objectives, methods, and the body of accumulated 
scientific data, and therefore should be included as an integral 
part of criminology with the emphasis it deserves. 

The foregoing questions raised regarding this book should 
not be interpreted as criticisms of Professor Sutherland’s 
text, but rather as differences in points of view regarding 
the nature of criminology. 


University of Alabama Morris G. CALDWELL 


History of Russell Sage Foundation 


Russell Sage Foundation: 1907-1946. New 


York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 746 
(in two volumes). 


_ A record of the Russell Sage Foundation’s efforts during 
its first 40 years to improve social and living conditions is 
presented in this two-volume history. The authors give a full 
and clear picture of the varied uses of the resources of the 
Foundation from the time of its incorporation in 1907 to 
September 30, 1946. The appendixes present a 10-page 
bibliographical listing of the Foundation’s publications as 
well as grants made during the 40-year period. 

The Chapter on ‘Delinquency and Penology,”’ covering 
the period 1924 to 1932, will be of interest to those in the 
correctional field. 
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Psychoanalytic Writings 


The Yearbook of Psychoanalysis, Vol. 2, 1946. 
Edited by Sandor Lorand. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1947. Pp. 280. $7.50. 


The material in this Yearbook is reprinted from periodicals 
and from books issued by the publisher. Among the more 
valuable papers, which were probably worth reprinting, are 
Harmann and Kris’ defense of the psychogenetie approach 
in psychiatry and Helene Deutsch’s discussion of psychologic 
factors in female sterility. The latter contains a brief refer- 
ence to possible unconscious motivations underlying ‘‘over- 
fertility.’’ Charles Berg of London points out that not only 
are crime and delinquency motivated by irrational needs but 
also the ‘‘compulsion to punish.”’ The jurist and penologist, 
however, have opportunities for often expressing their un- 
conscious emotional needs in socially acceptable forms. 
Historical and clinical materials support this suggestive 
formulation. Kubie and Margolin are represented by a brief 
paper on the use of drugs for breaking through repression. 
Thomas N. French of the active Chicago group writes of the 
ego’s functions of defense and the significance of the defense 
systems for psychotherapy. Fenichel discusses the classifica- 
tion of some psychosomatic phenomena and also presents a 
discussion concerning neurotic acting out (both points are 
treated better in his authoritative Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Neurosis). A re-edited version of Freud’s early paper on 
“Dostoevsky and Parricide’”’ is included and two historical 
studies, one by Ernest Jones on British wartime psychiatry 
and the other by Glover on the development of psychoan- 
alysis in Britain. Flugel’s book, Man, Morals and Society is 
well worth studying but the two chapters sandwiched into 
the present volume give little of his main argument. The 
book largely fails to represent the most significant devel- 
opments in contemporary psychiatry. 


State College of Washington JOHN J. HONIGMANN 


Psychoanalytic Techniques 


Technique of Psychoanalytic Therapy. By 
Sandor Lorand. New York: The International 
Press, 1946. Pp. 251. $3.50. 


This book is primarily for students of psychoanalysis who 
are in the last year or so of their training. Dr. Lorand em- 
phasizes the subjective aspects; for example, the personality 
of the analyst which willy-nilly colors the therapeutic situa- 
tion and which renders objective scientific discussion on 
technique so difficult. There is a modality in analytic healing 
which is in the realm of art and thus the reviewer feels about 
this work, as with others on the same subject, “‘The very 
best that thou dost know thou doest not the striplings 
show’’—Goethe’s Faust. 

Apart from these basic limitations one realizes from Dr. 
Lorand’s book how far modifications of technique can be 
stretched and yet the procedure remains analytic and not 
psychotherapeutic. Therin lies the importance of this book. 
Dr. Lorand is a strong advocate of elastically applied ‘‘active 
technique’ and succeeds in showing that the analytical 
situation doesn’t depend on formal rules, such as the re- 
clining position of the patient, or the avoidance of giving 
suggestions in certain cases. Everything depends on the right 
appraisal of the pertaining dynamic, economic, and struc- 
tural meanings in the patient’s behavior and material 
brought into the analysis. As Dr. Lorand exemplifies it, 
there are times when adherence to the fundamental rule is 
inadvisable, and it also happens in the course of analytic 
treatment that the need for reassurance becomes impera- 
tive. This, however, should not be confused with interpre- 
tation. ‘“‘The patient must be aware that when he is reas- 
sured it is for the immediate therapeutic purpose, but none- 
theless he should feel that the analyst’s words are sincere at- 
tempts to ease his discomfort. He should also be made to 
realize that reassurance is not the main therapeutic tool of 
psychoanalysis, but a temporary adjuvant.’’ The important 
thing is for analyst ‘‘to know what he is doing and why.” 
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Dr. Lorand’s ideal is the absence of dogmatic attitudes re- 
garding time for interpretations, or the handling of the 
patient’s defenses and resistances. He stresses, of course, 
the paramount importance of the analysis of the transference 
which indeed remains the criterion where psychoanalysis 
ends and psychotherapy begins. The examples cited on 
counter-transference are of great practical value and many 
readers will regret that they are not more elaborate. It is 
salutary, as Dr. Lorand does occasionally, to repeat com- 
monplace matters such as emphasizing the absolute necessity 
of thorough analysis for all analysts. He gives examples of case 
abstracts of an anxiety hysteria, phobia, male impotence, 
frigidity in a female, a compulsion neurosis, character 
neuroses, and neurotic depressions. They testify the bril- 
liance of Dr. Lorand’s therapeutic acumen, but the re- 
viewer couldn’t find it helpful concerning technical problems. 
Neither can he agree with the author about the necessity or 
advisability of enlightening the patient, as it were, in the 
psychophysiology of pregenital libido development. In the 
reviewer’s opinion the use of such technical terms as oral 
and anal-sadistie are better avoided altogether with patients, 
as proper interpretations render them superfluous. 

It is a great pity Dr. Lorand doesn’t enlarge upon Dr. 
Ferenczi’s technical advice of “child analysis with adults” 
in border line cases—or on the use of ‘‘active fantasying”’ 
in the course of analysis. 

Dr. Lorand’s view on termination is reflections derived 
from long experience and lucid judgment. So are the many 
invaluable suggestions throughout this very readable book, 

Menninge r Clinic JAN FRANK, M.D. 


Gonorrhea—Stepchild of Medicine 


The Unconquered Plague—A Popular Story of 
Gonorrhea, By Harry Wain, M. D. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1947. Pp. 120. 
$1.50. 

Outlining the story of gonorrhea in simple vet authorita- 
tive terms, the author has made a readable and useful contri- 
bution to public health education. His resort, on occasions, 
to the use of earthy expressions is almost essential in deal- 
ing with this stepchild of medicine. As he says, “‘gonorrhea 
is not an aristocrat among diseases.’’ Its place in the public 
mind is on the other side of the tracks. As a “‘plague’”’ of 
age-old standing and an almost universal terrain, however, 
it rates with the best of them in tradition and damage. 

Sociologically and statistically the book’s title is apt; but 
medically, the advent of penicillin robbed the gonococcus 
of most of its damaging power. Of course there’s always the 
possibility that a new drug or antibiotic may prove less 
potent, as time passes, than early uses indicate. Currently, 
though, it appears that gonorrhea is licked so far as treat- 
ment of individual cases is concerned—but its incidence 
continues to mount. Hence the author’s chapters on sexual 
promiscuity, sex education, prophylaxis ect al remain per- 
tinent. 

A concrete glossary adds to the volume’s value, and its 
digest form excludes burdensome minutiae. The book can be 
recommended to anyone having either an individual or pro- 
fessional interest in the tiny but tough Neisserian organism 
—the almost omnipresent gonococcus. 


Washington, D.C. Ray H. EVERETT 


Survey of Alcoholics 


Phases in the Drinking History of Alcoholics. 
By E. M. Jellinek, Se. D. New Haven: Hillhouse 
Press, 1946. Pp. 88. $1.00. 


This paper-bound booklet (results of an analysis of a sur- 
vey conducted by the Graperine) attempts to offer a possible 
premise (contrary to the present thinking of medical psycho- 
logists and their colleagues, regarding the fact that alcoholics 
are sick people and that the sickness is asymptom of underly- 
ing personality maladjustment, ora more serious psychiatric 
disorder) that drinking behavior of a certain type produces, 
in itself, alcoholism, and, it is felt, also produces various 
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types of “nervousness” as a result of the alcoholism. 

There are many limitations in the compilation of the re- 
port. Although 1,600 copies were presumably sent out, only 
158 questionnaires were returned, of which only 98 (of male 
aleoholies) could be used. Another limitation—the usual 
scientifie limitation—is that questionnaires are always con- 
trollable, not only by the individual’s thinking, but also by 
the subjectivity of the mood he is in at the time of answering. 

From the results reported up to this time, this reviewer 
definitely feels that not too much has been gained to be of 
great help in aiding in our fight against this perhaps in- 
creasing illness—alcoholism. 


Baltimore, Md. ROBERT V. SELIGER, M.D. 


Study of Chronic Alcoholics 


Studies of Compulsive Drinkers. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol. New Haven: Hill- 
house Press, 1946. Pp. 90. $1.00. 


This booklet records the results of a rather intensive 
study of 18 chronic alcoholics, studied psychiatrically, in 
Part 1, through use of the conscious, ventilating, usual 
history of each patient and later, in Part II, by a practical 
competent psychologist through a battery of tests selected 
to place the emphasis on the possibility of revealing some- 
thing of the dynamics of the personality rather than merely 
obtaining an enumeration of personality traits. Although in 
the Summary and Conclusions the statement is made that 
“On the basis of the psychological test results, the alcoholic 
appears to be a poorly adjusted, unstable, restless individ- 
ual,’ one finds that Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis states in the 
Foreword, that ‘‘It may be pointed out that the differences 
between the personality structures of the alcoholics and 
of the individuals in the normal control group were most 
intangible.”’ 

The reviewer feels, in accord with Dr. Lewis, that “‘if 
these histories should be of value to students of the problems 
of aleohol, then the study will have been justified and the con- 
fidence and co-operation of the individuals who provided 
their histories will have been rewarded.”’ 

Baltimore, Md. ROBERT V. SELIGER, M.D. 


Valuable Reference Work 


Contemporary Psychopathology. Edited by 
Sylvan Tomkins, Ph.D. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. Pp. 600. $5.00. 

The editor of this book has succeeded in bringing together 
40 outstanding articles by prominent authors in the fields of 
psychiatry and psychology. Naturally the representative 
articles do not cover all branches of these two disciplines. 
The selections are grouped according to four major cate- 
gories: Mental Diseases in Childhood, Psychoneurosis and 
Psychosomatic Medicine, Schizophrenic Psychoses, and 
Experimental Psychopathology. 

The editor contrasts modern psychiatric and psychological 
concepts with those expressed in W. S. Taylor’s Readings in 
Abnormal Psychology and Mental Hygiene published in 1926. 
Many differences appear. These differences are explained in 
a fully scientific manner backed up by experimental evidence 
and case histories in support of the findings. 

In the discussion of Mental Diseases of Childhood many 
viewpoints and approaches to the psychological problems 
of children are presented. Psychosomatic medicine is 
covered in considerable detail and its place as a branch 0: 
psychiatry fully established. Various psychosomatic obser 
vations are fortified by findings reported under wartime 
conditions. The articles on schizophrenia are selected from 
the standpoint of physiology, emotional causes, and the 
types of treatment available at the present time. Experi 
mental psychopathology is represented by the largest num- 
ber of articles. 

The text in general is of particular value to those actively 
interested in psychiatry and psychology. It is a valuable 
reference work for students of these subjects. 

Springfield, Mo. Louis G. Roucek, M.D. 
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News from the Field 


EDITED BY GEORGE W. HOWARD 
U. S. Probation Officer, Washington Office, Eastern District of Virginia 


1,523 Selective Service Law 
Violators Granted Pardons 


A total of 1,523 Selective Service violators were 
granted full pardons by Presidential Proclamation, 
December 23, 1947. They were among the 15,805 persons 
whose cases were examined by the President’s Amnesty 
Board established December 23, 1946, by Executive 
Order, “to review convictions under the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, and to make 
recommendations for Executive Clemency.” Justice Owen 
J. Roberts, former associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was chairman of the Board. 

Cases considered by the Board included 10,000 wilful 
violators, 4,300 Jehovah’s Witnesses, 1,000 religious 
conscientious objectors, and 500 other types. 

The final report of the Board was released on Decem- 
ber 23, 1947 and contained the names of each person 
pardoned, and the dates and places of conviction. 


Attorney General Calls 
Citizenship Conference 


The third National Conference on Citizenship will 
be held at Washington, D. C., beginning on “I Am an 
American Day,” Sunday, May 16, and continuing for 3 
days. 

“Called by the Attorney General’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Citizenship, the conference will be held in co-opera- 
tion with the Committee on American Citizenship of the 
National Education Association. The primary objective 
of the conference will be to activate plans to cope with 
citizenship problems facing American citizens today. 

Delegates to the Conference will be drawn from lead- 
ing civic, religious, educational, professional, patriotic, 
industrial, and other groups. Also present will be persons 
who have made outstanding contributions to various 
aspects of American citizenship. 

Judge Carl B. Hyatt of the Department of Justice is 
director of the Attorney General’s Advisory Committee 
on Citizenship. 


Institution for Semi-Delinquent 
Urged by Juvenile Court Judge 


A Cook County institution for semi-delinquent chil- 
dren was urged by Juvenile Court Judge Frank H. Bicek 
in addressing 400 truant officers and others attending 
the 33rd conference of the National League to Promote 
School Attendance, held recently at Chicago. 

Judge Bicek said he was working with the Cook 
County board to establish such an institution which he 
indicated would not be a correctional school, but a haven 
for dependent and neglected children to save them for 
society. 

“It is absolutely necessary today that society adopt a 
constructive plan to keep the dependent and neglected 
child from going astray,” Judge Bicek declared. “Unless 
we take care of these children, delinquency is going to 
increase.” 

Among conclusions presented at the gathering was 
one that parents should concern themselves with the 
type of movies their children see, the “‘comic” magazines 
they read, and the volume of pornographic publications 
selling for a dime each. 
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Training Institutes 
Announced for 1948 


Two in-service training institutes for federal proba- 
tion officers have been announced for 1948. An institute 
for probation officers of the Southeastern area, including 
the states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, will be held on the campus of 
Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga., July 12 to 16. 

The University of Wisconsin will be host for the third 
time when probation officers from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin convene at Madison, 
Wis., August 9 to 13. 

Officials of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the U. S. 
Board of Parole, the U. S. Public Health Service, and 
members of the faculty of the host universities will 
address the institutes. 

The institutes are a part of the in-service training 
program of the Federal Probation Service, and are con- 
ducted in co-operation with the universities at which 
they are held. During 1947 in-service training institutes 
were held at Louisiana State University, the University 
of New Hampshire, and the University of California 
at Berkeley. 


NPA Expands 
Its Services 


“National Probation and Parole Association” is the 
name carried on the new letterhead of the National 
Probation Association, The initials “NPPA” replace the 
well-known “NPA.” 

The new parole division recently established in the 
Association will be in charge of an experienced parole 
director on the staff. Consultation and field visits to 
parole departments and to correctional and penal insti- 
tutions on parole matters will be the principal function 
of the division. 

Commenting on the work of the new division, Charles 
L. Chute, executive secretary of the Association, said: 
“The securing of adequate parole supervision for chil- 
dren and adults as they come out of institutions is an 
important but neglected field of correctional work. The 
same standards of training and personality are needed 
for parole officers as we have long sought for probation 
officers.” 

In seeking to develop greater co-operation between 
probation and parole officers, the Association plans to 
further expand its services for probation and juvenile 
courts, and in the entire field of delinquency prevention 
and control. 


RKO Movie Features 
Children’s Village 


RKO Pathe has announced the production of “Chil- 
dren’s Village,” a This is America documentary film 
which portrays the story of the boy’s village in Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., where hundreds of troubled youth receive 
a fighting chance to become good citizens. 

Say the producers of the film: “Juvenile delinquency 
is a serious world problem today. . .it is your duty to 
see how the people of Children’s Village are helping to 
solve it.” 
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Warden Sanford Leaves 
Federal Prison System 


Joseph W. Sanford, warden of the United States 
penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., since 1938, has resigned to 
accept the post of Commissioner of Corrections for the 
State of Michigan. Appointed by Governor Kim Sigler, 
he entered his new duties in February. He left his Atlanta 
post after 35 years in Government service. 

Entering the federal prison system in 1931, Com- 
missioner Sanford was superintendent of the federal 
prison camp at Fort Eustis, Va., until 1933, and warden 
of the federal reformatory at Chillicothe from 1933 to 
1938. From 1911 to 1927 he was director of probation 
for the District of Columbia juvenile court. 

During the war Commissioner Sanford was a member 
of the Board of Consultants to the Under Secretary of 
War in matters pertaining to military penology. In 1944 
he was President of the American Prison Association. He 
is a member of the Advisory Committee of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION and has made various contributions to its pages. 


FBI Aids in Crime 
Film Production 


Movie-makers were busy in Washington, D. C., and 
Quantico, Va., in December, taking shots of FBI officers, 
laboratories, and training grounds for the film, “The 
Street With No Name.” Produced by Twentieth Century- 
Fox, the picture will be released in 1948 and will tell the 
story of the increase in crime in recent years with parti- 
ular emphasis on the regrouping of gangs, their origin 
and growth. The work and activities of the FBI in curb- 
ing juvenile delinquency and crime, will be portrayed. 

Leading roles are being played by Lloyd Nolan, 
Richard Widmark, and Mark Stevens. 


Lions Give Natatorium 
To N. J. Home for Boys 


A new $15,000 outdoor swimming pool, a gift to the 
New Jersey State Home for Boys at Jamesburg from 
the Lions Clubs of the State, was dedicated early in 
October. The pool will be ready for use in 1948. 

The pool was presented to the institution by Adrian 
van Ravesteyn of Cranbury, N. J., an international 
counsellor of the Lions Clubs and one of the leading 
proponents of the project. 

In making the presentation, Mr. van Ravesteyn stated 
that the boys in the institution “are part of our com- 
munities—yours and mine. Although they are tempo- 
rarily away from the community, they are still our respon- 
sibility.” Speaking to the wards of the institution, he 
said: “When you boys come back to the community, if 
you are ever in need of help that your usual friends can- 
not provide, look up a Lion and ask him to help you.” 


Judge Berates Delinquency 
Of Overprivileged Youth 


Miami, Fla., Jan. 19 (U. P.)—Dade County juvenile 
court judge Walter H. Beckham said today that “delin- 
quency of the over-privileged” is a more serious social 
problem than the petty crimes of underprivileged chil- 
dren who may be driven to lawlessness by force of cir- 
cumstance. 

Beckham, whose rulings involving 20,000 children 
never have been appealed, said he was particularly dis- 
turbed by the wanton vandalism of delinquent children 
of prominent families. 

He referred to a group of teenagers who recently 
wrecked parked automobilies in Atlanta, Ga., for a 
“thrill.” 


Ohio State Prison Sends 
CARE Packages to Europe 


In November Ohio State Penitentiary’s cashier sent 
to CARE (Co-operative for American Remittances to 
Europe) a check for $239.93, representing contributions 
from inmates of that institution. The amount will pur- 
chase 24 CARE packages, each containing 22 pounds of 
food, to help alleviate suffering from food shortages in 
Europe. 

In acknowledging the check, CARE headquarters 
indicated that the recipients of the packages will be 
encouraged to write personal “thank you” notes in order 
that the inmate contributors will know what good had 
been achieved through their donations. 


Healy-Bronner Research 
Fund is Established 


Announcement has been made of a fund established 
by the Judge Baker Guidance Center at Boston as an 
expression of appreciation of the pioneering efforts of 
Dr. William Healy and Dr. Augusta Bronner in child 
guidance and the field of delinquency prevention and 
treatment. The researches and publications of Dr. Healy 
and Dr. Bronner are recognized as a major contribution 
to child guidance programs throughout the world. 

The Judge Baker Guidance Center, which Dr. Healy 
and Dr. Bronner established 30 years ago, will base its 
fund studies on the wealth of material from which Healy 
and Bronner developed their research and the Center's 
growing depository of potential knowledge. 

Contributions may be sent to the Healy-Bronner 
Research Fund, 38 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Carnival By Dick Turner 


COPR. 1947 BY NEA SERVICE, INC. T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Courtesy NEA Service, Inc. 


“I brought him along to turn loose when the blood- 
hounds get too close!” 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Youth “Sound Off” 


Views to Parents 


More than 175 adults heard themselves “told off” 
by a delegation of high school students, at Springfield, 
Ill, according to the December 1947 number of the 
Illinois Welfare Bulletin. The adults departed in a good 
mood, however! 

The occasion was one of a series of annual regional 
conferences on delinquency prevention sponsored by the 
Division for Youth and Community Service of the 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare in conjunction 
with 50 local organizations in the counties surrounding 
the Illinois capital. Toward the close of the session the 
young people took the platform and expressed their 
opinions about child-parent relationships, problems of 
working mothers, and teachers’ pay. 

Said a bobbie-soxer: “Parents today are unwilling to 
treat a child as an adult. They never sit down and ask 
for children’s opinions on current affairs. They fail to 
realize that most young people today are well-informed 
on the problems of the day.” 

“Too many parents have hostile attitudes toward 
their children,” contributed a youth in a crew haircut. 
“They become merely someone to be obeyed, not someone 
to be admired.” 

Moderator of the panel was a Springfield high school 
teacher. 


Conditions in Chicago Lockups 
Exposed in Howard Assn. Report 


Thirty-seven of Chicago’s police lockups are “cess- 
pools of disease and filth” and show evidence of “‘derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of the commissioners of police, 
health, and fire departments,” according to a _ report 
released by the John Howard Association, prisoner-aid 
organization in Chicago. 

“Of the active lockups,” the report continues, “25 are 
infested by rats and other vermin” and are “an affront 
to the dignity of the thousands of innocent human beings 
who are detained unnecessarily.” One station held 99 men 
in six cells, the report asserts. The lockups of five 
stations were in basements—a violation of Chicago’s 
municipal code. 

At a meeting of the City Council a resolution was 
passed “...That a copy of the report of the John 
Howard Association be sent to the Commissioners of 
Police, Health, and Buildings with directions (a) that 
they and each of them take prompt steps to correct and 
eliminate evils therein disclosed, and (b) that they shall 
submit to this Council within sixty days a program for 
the permanent improvement of the lockups from the 
standpoint of structural improvement, sanitation and 
comfort... 

A copy of the report may be obtained by writing to 
Eugene S. Zemans, executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, and sending 
10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. 


T. Weber Wilson, Former 
Parole Board Member, Dies 


T. Weber Wilson, 55, former member and chairman 
of the United States Board of Parole, died January 30, 
at Memphis, Tenn., following a 3-month illness. 

A member of the Federal Parole Board since 1935, 
Judge Wilson was named chairman of the Board in 
March 1946, succeeding Judge Arthur D. Wood who had 
served as chairman of the Board for 16 years. He was a 
member of Congress from 1923 to 1929 and from 1933 
to 1935 was federal judge in the Virgin Islands. 

In September 1947 Judge Wilson resigned his post 
with the Parole Board to re-enter the practice of law 
at Laurel, Mississippi. 


Funny Business 
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“AIL IT said to the income tax department was 
‘so what!’ ” 
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Chicago “Cracks Down” 
On Adult Contributors 


Only 546 complaints were received by the Chicago 
Police Juvenile Bureau in August 1947 as compared to 
988 during that month in 1946, according to Captain 
Louis Klatzeo, Bureau head. Only 68 of the youths 
arrested during the month actually appeared in juvenile 
court as compared to 132 in August 1946, he stated, 
representing a decrease of 48.4 percent. 

The sharp drop is attributed to the fact that the 
Juvenile Bureau has been arresting more adults for 
contributing to the delinquency of minors. In August 
alone, 279 adults were booked for leading children into 
crime. This was more than the total adult arrests in the 
entire period between 1939 and 1948 on such charges. 


Men of Distinction May 
Drink to Extinction 


“Men of Distinction May Drink to Extinction” is one 
of three slogans appearing on postage-stamp-size seals 
produced by The National Committee on Alcohol Hygiene. 
The stamps are similar to those used by various organi- 
zations in campaigns for the preservation of health. “It’s 
Smarter Not to Drink,” and “Alcoholics are Sick People” 
are the other two slogans. 

At the annual meeting of the National Committee on 
Aleohol Hygiene, in December, Dr. Robert V. Seliger, 
executive director of the Committee and psychiatrist at 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School, declared that ‘“educa- 
tion, through dissemination of properly based scientific 
facts, is the important all-out weapon in the prevention 
of alcoholism.” Dr. Seliger asserted that “drinking 
alcoholic beverages in this atomic, mechanized, stream- 
lined, insecure world is unwise. . . not sinful,’’ and that 
“we should take the romance out of drinking.” He 
recommends ‘permanent revocation of a driving license 
for all drunken drivers.” 
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Sir Alexander Paterson, 
Prison Authority, Dies 


Sir Alexander Paterson, 63, internationally known 
authority in the correctional field, died at his home in 
London, England, on November 7, 1947. 

Since 1922, and prior to his retirement in January 
1947, Sir Alexander had been His Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner of Prisons for England and Wales. Previously, he 
had been an assistant-director of the Borstal and Central 
(Convict) Association. 

During his long tenure of office, numerous improve- 
ments were affected in the British prison system, especi- 
ally in connection with the treatment of the young 
offender. Known to penologists throughout the world, 
Sir Alexander had travelled widely and gave of his 
services freely in the interest of correctional progress. 

Commenting on his death, The Prison World said: 
“His passing is a distinct loss both to his country and 
to all interested in the welfare of those less fortunate. 
Particularly will his inspiration long be remembered on 
the part of his many American friends. Their affection 
and regard will always be evident.” 

The English journal, Probation, said of Sir Alexander: 
“One of the gifts—or was it a supreme attainment?— 
which Paterson possessed was the ability to meet every- 
body on his own level, and to encourage each to believe, 
or believe again, in himself, and that what he did mat- 
tered enormously.” 


Venezuela Host to Pan- 
American Child Congress 


Two hundred persons attended the Ninth Pan-Ameri- 
can Child Congress at Caracas, Venezuela, January 5 
to 10, 1948. Approximately 100 of those present were 
official delegates representing 14 of the American Repub- 
lics. The American delegation was headed by Miss 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency. 

The chief work of the Congress was performed in 
three main sections (1) Maternal and Child Health, (2) 
Social Welfare and Social Legislation, and (3) Education. 

Specific topics had been assigned in advance to each 
country represented and the American delegation reported 
on the organization of social services for mothers and 
children. 

At the plenary session the various reports were con- 
sidered by the Child Congress. A special declaration, to 
be known as “The Caracus Declaration on Child Health,” 
was approved by the Congress. 


Delinquency Control 
Institute Continued 


The University of Southern California has announced 
the continuation of its Delinquency Control Institute, 
designed to afford specialized training for law-enforce- 
ment officers and practitioners in allied fields. Inaugurated 
in 1946, the Delinquency Control Institute is the culmina- 
tion of more than 2 years of planning by California 
peace officers and University staff members. 

The Institute offers annually three terms of 12 weeks’ 
instruction each, extending from September through 
June. Attendance is limited to 20 students for each 12- 
week term. 

The courses offered include: Social Treatment Aspects 
of Delinquency Control; Special Police Techniques; Con- 
ditioning Factors in Juvenile Delinquency; Delinquency 
Prevention Techniques; Local Aspects of Delinquency 
Prevention. One day of each week is devoted to super- 
vised field work in local juvenile bureaus. 


Lee C. Beier Dies 
Of Heart: Attack 


Lee C. Beier, 54, federal probation officer at the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) died January 8 from a 
heart attack. 

A graduate of Penn College in 1921, Mr. Beier 
entered the federal probation service in 1939. He entered 
correctional work in 1929, having served successively as 
a member of the staff of the Jamesburg (N. J.) State 
Home for Boys, caseworker with the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, and director of social service at the Eastern 
State Penitentiary at Pittsburgh. 

He is survived by his wife and two daughters who 
reside at 436 S. Lansdowne Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Chillicothe Announces 
New Inmate Publication 


November 1947 marked the appearance of Chiliarch, 
new inmate publication of the federal reformatory at 
Chillicothe. Derived from Greek, “Chiliarch” is a leader 
of 1,000 men. The magazine succeeds the Flashlight which 
discontinued publication several months ago. 

A plan of the new publication is to include a guest 
editorial as a permanent feature with the purpose of 
presenting points of view and expressions of opinion 
from the outside. 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 
10-4.47 


Couresty Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 
“Why don’t you take him to a child specialist, Mrs. 
Snodgrass. . . They charge enough to put up with 
all this nonsense?” 
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HaRoLD M. KENNEDY: Judge, U. S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York, since 1944. LL.B. (1924) 
Brooklyn Law School. Practicing attorney, 1925-1938; U.S. 
Attorney, Eastern District of New York, 1938-1944. Lt., 
U.S. Navy, 1917-1920. Director, Legal Aid Society, Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities. 


Louis E. GOODMAN: Judge, U. S. District Court for the 
Northern District of California, since 1942. A.B. (1913) 
University of California. Practicing attorney, 1914-1942. 


WILLIAM HAWLEY ATWELL: Judge, U. S. District Court 
for the Northern District of Texas, since 1923. LL.B. (1891) 
and LL.D. (1932) University of Texas. Practicing attorney, 
1891-1898; U. S. Attorney, Northern District of Texas, 
1898-1913. Editor and publisher, Atwell’s Federal Criminal 
Law and Procedure. 


CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN: Chief Probation Officer, U. S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of New York, since 
1933. LL.M. (1918) Brooklyn Law School, St. Lawrence 
University. Assistant U. S. Attorney, Eastern District of 
New York, 1928-1933. 


PAUL WILLIAM ALEXANDER: Judge, Court of Common 
Pleas, Lucas County, Ohio, since 1937. LL.B., Harvard 
Law School. Practicing attorney, 1913-1937; Assistant 
Prosecuting Attorney, Lucas County, Ohio, 1919-1920 and 
1933-1937. Founder, International Association Y’s Men’s 
Clubs. Member: Board of Directors, National Conference 
of Juvenile Agencies, 1939-1944; Executive Committee, 
Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges since 1943. 


Lecturer and author on juvenile delinquency and divorce 
problems. 


Dovuc.tas A. THOM: Director, Habit Clinic for Child 
Guidance, Ine., Boston, since 1921. M.D. (1912) University 


b of Vermont. Pathologist, Monson State Hospital, 1912-1916; 


Chief, Orthopsychiatric Division, Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, 1920-1923. Author: Everyday Problems of the 
Everyday Child and Normal Youth and Its Everyday Prob- 
lems. Diplomate, American Board of Psychiatry and 


Neurology. Chairman, Committee on Preventive Psychiatry, 
3 American Psychiatric Association. Past President, American 


Psychopathological Association. Author of numerous scien- 


tific articles. 


LEO B. BLEsSING: Probation Officer, U. S. District Court 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana, since 1942. LL.B. 
(1933) Loyola University of New Orleans. Caseworker, 
New Orleans Department of Public Welfare, 1935-1938; 
Junior Attorney, U. S. Engineers, War Department, 1938- 
1989; Senior Child Welfare Worker, New Orleans Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 1939-1942. 


JACOB M. MASTER: Probation Officer, U. S. District 


» Court for the Southern District of New York, since 1942. 
» M.A., Harvard University. Assistant Community Worker, 
Federated Charities, Boston, 1926-1927; Assistant Executive 


Secretary, Big Brother Association, Boston, 1927-1929; 
Casework Supervisor, Massachusetts Reformatory for Men, 
1933-1935; Probation Director, Attorney General’s Survey 
of Release Procedures, 1936-1937; Jr. Warden’s Assistant, 


U. S. Department of Justice, Detention Headquarters, 
New York City, 1938-1942. 


G. I. GIARDINI: Superintendent, Parole Division, Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Parole, since 1942. Ed.D. (1929) Harvard 
hiversity. Senior Psychologist, Western State Penitenti- 
ary, Pennsylvania, 1925-1942. Lecturer, University of 
Pittsburgh, 1929-1942. Fellow, American Psychological 


© Association. 


JOHN N. ANDREWS: Personal Representative of Admini- 


b strator, Veterans Administration, since 1946. Ph.D. (1929) 
BNew York University. 


m Schools of Texas, 1921-1927; Faculty, New York University, 


School Superintendent, Public 


Contributors to this Issue 


1927-1941. Colonel, Infantry, War Department, 1941-1946. 
Author: odern Economics Problems, Tomorrow in 
Making, and Outlook for the Serviceman. Member: American 
Economic Association, American Political Science Associa- 
tion. Author of numerous articles on education and read- 
justment of veterans. 
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JAN FRANK, M.D., is on the staff of the Menninger Clinic, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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